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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


es 

E news from Afghanistan, though the details are few 

and vague, is of a disquieting kind. The latest piece of 
precise information is a telegram from Simla in Friday’s Times, 
which announces that news received from Gilgit confirms the 
statement that a collision of some kind has occurred between 
the Russians and Afghans in the neighbourhood of the 
Alichur Pamir. This, however, is less important than the 
rumours that the Hazaras are to be joined in revolt by the 
Usbegs. The people of the Ameer’s dominions are composed 
of Afghans, Hazaras, and Usbegs. The two last are usually 
kept in more or less subjection by the Afghans, who, prac- 
tising the art of divide et impera,control both. If, however, 
the Hazaras and Usbegs effect a real alliance, or make a 


simultaneous rebellion, it may go hard with the Ameer’s 
authority. 





The official correspondence in regard to Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith’s mission was issued on Monday evening. As might 
be expected, the correspondent of the Central News 
“wrote up” the incidents he had to chronicle, to some 
extent. For example, the tearing up of the Treaty 
which has been so much talked of never took place, 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith did, however, tear up a paper, 
“a document which the Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
placed in the hands of one of my staff in an improper and 
irregular manner, in order that it might reach me indirectly 
and entail no responsibility on the Minister himself.” ‘“ Sub- 
ject to your lordship’s decision to the contrary,” says Sir 
Charles, “I venture to hold that I could pursue no other 
course than to tear up tbe paper, since in no other way could 
T have fixed the responsibility for it upon the proper quarter.” 
The incident was evidently not a very important one, and it 
18, we think, clear that the British Minister did nothing 


improper. We have dealt with the main features of the corre- 
spondence elsewhere. 


The fighting round Tangier goes on without any very 
marked result, except that the Sultan’s troops make no 
Progress towards the subjugation of Hammam and his 
tribesmen. On Wednesday, the Sultan’s soldiers made an 
attempt to dislodge the Angherites from their position, after 
burning all buildings and bush that might afford cover to 
the rebels. The attack was, however, met with great deter- 
mination, Hammam having at his disposal large bodies of 
well-armed men, and ultimately the Sultan’s forces had to 
fall back in confusion. The fighting, however, lasted for five 
hours, and there are said to have been many killed and 
wounded on both sides. The European residents at Tangier 
are probably in no danger, but they naturally enough grow 
uneasy at the constant fighting. 





the present Government. Lord Northbrook and Lord Camper- 
down commented with some severity on “the conspiracy of 
silence,” and Lord Salisbury did not feel called upon to defend 
what had not been attacked. The only important speech was 
made by the Duke of Devonshire, who compared the actual 
state of Ireland with that which Mr. John Morley predicted, 
and showed how completely his predictions had been falsified 
by the event; and he pressed the question how far it was 
possible to place confidence in an administration of Ireland 
which had shown ignorance so complete of all the conditions 
of government in Ireland, and of the results to be expected 
from the policy which is just about to be reversed. The 
majority would, no doubt, restore Mr. Gladstone to power, 
but that would only enable him to attempt again that 
in which he has failed once already. Lord Herschell 
asserted the right of the Opposition to hold its tongue, 
and rebuked the supporters of the Government for antici- 
pating that the incoming Administration would be indifferent 
to the maintenance of order in Ireland. We hope that 
Lord Herschell’s rebuke may be justified by the event. 
But whatever Mr. Gladstone’s Government may do, when 
weighted by responsibility, there can be no question but 
that, in Opposition, it has palliated conspiracy and condoned 
crime. 


In the House of Commons there commenced a remarkable 
debate lasting three nights, in which Mr. Gladstone was 
the only spokesman of the incoming Government. Not one 
of his colleagues spoke,—neither Sir W. Harcourt, nor Mr. 
John Morley, nor Mr. Henry Fowler,—all maintained a strict 
silence, as if some very strict mot d’ordre had been issued. 
On Monday, after an interesting speech from Mr. Barton 
on the state of Ireland, and a speech from Mr. W. H. 
Cross, Mr. Asquith moved the vote of want of confidence 
in the Government, which he rested simply on the very 
undeniable fact that there is a clear majority of the House 
of Commons who do not trust the present Government. As 
to the assertion that the majority was constituted by the Irish 
vote, it was just as much constituted by the Welsh and Scotch 
votes ; and it was not within the legitimate right of Unionists 
to analyse separately the separate vote of the three Kingdoms, 
and to treat the United Kingdom as only Separatists could 
treat it,as if that Kingdom were not united. Besides, though 
England gave a large majority against Home-rule, that 
majority was greatly diminished, and had it not been greatly 
diminished, the majority on the other side obtained in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, would have been overpowered. Mr. 
Asquith triumphed over the Liberal Unionists for having 
dropped from 94 to 47, and accused the Tories of having 
abandoned their traditional policy, and gone in for “a mass 
of peddling and hysterical legislation.” Is all Liberal legisla- 
tion then hysterical, or is it only hysterical when it is peddling ? 
Mr. Burt, in a moderate speech, seconded the amendment. 








The Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered a short and very 
effective reply. He quoted Mr. Asquith’s Leeds speech in 
January, 1890, to show that, on Mr. Asquith’s own showing, 
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the country, kept in complete ignorance of the kind of Home. 
rule which Mr. Gladstone proposes to give, could not in 
any way be asserted to have declared in the General 
Election for the scheme on which he may ultimately 
fix. The electors have voted, as Mr. Asquith had foreseen 
that they might vote, for Home-rule in the abstract, but 
not for any particular scheme, so that even Mr. Asquith himself 
can hardly be regarded as pledged to support the policy 
to be revealed six months hence. Mr. Goschen pointed out 
that the Irish Members owe the Unionists some gratitude. 
They owe their seats in the Westminster Parliament to the 
Unionists, without whose efforts the benches below the 
gangway would no longer be adorned by their presence. 


After the Chancellor of the Exchequer sat down, there 
were only two speeches of any importance on Monday, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s and Mr. John Redmond’s. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy delivered himself of a deferential invitation to 
Mr. Gladstone to pledge himself to produce a satisfactory 
Home-rule measure, and not to resign on its rejection by the 
Lords; to examine during the long vacation the position of 
the evicted tenants, and find some means of restoring them 
to their holdings; and to reconsider the sentences on the 
dynamiters, and, if possible, modify and shorten their sen- 
tences. Thereupon Mr. John Redmond formulated his much 
stronger demands. He insisted that there should be no veto 
on the Irish Legislature except that of the Crown, delivered 
on the advice of the Irish Administration. He did not deny, 
he said, that a statutory constitution which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment had granted, the Imperial Parliament could also abolish; 
but, short of abolition, he demanded that it should never inter- 
fere at all in Irish legislation. He demanded for the Irish 
Parliament full financial power, without the limitations of the 
Bill of 1886. He exacted the restoration of the evicted Irish 
tenants to their holdings, and the “turning out ” of the new 
tenants. And he asked for the amnesty of the dynamitards. 


During Mr. John Redmond’s speech, Mr. Gladstone was 
not present, and on resuming the debate on Tuesday, he 
virtually ignored it, while he replied with some elaboration, 
reading from written memoranda, to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s. 
Of course he gave large and vague promises as to the character 
of the Home-rule measure, indicating, however, that the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament would be asserted only 
as it is asserted in relation to the legislation of the self- 
governing colonies. He hoped that the evicted tenants would 
be restored voluntarily by the Irish landlords during the long 
vacation, and that there might be no necessity for legislation ; 
but if that were not so, he was not prepared to say that 
legislation would not be needful. He declined to deal 
with the case of the political prisoners till he himself was 
officially responsible for the Government, but he remarked that 
at fixed periods all long sentences are reconsidered,—a remark 
which hardly answers the demand, since for the next two years 
at least the period referred to will not have arrived. On the 
general topics of the debate, Mr. Gladstone (who was in his 
best: form) did not say anything of importance, except in 
the solemnity of his warnings to the House of Lords, to whom 
he predicted that their rejection of any Bill passed in the 
House of Commons might lead to very serious results. For 
the rest, he declared that his official life was bound up almost 
entirely with the Irish Question, and that he remained in 
active political service to settle that question, and for hardly 
any other purpose. But he announced his intention to intro- 
duce other important measures for Great Britain simul- 
taneously with Irish Home-rule. In one sentence, he appears 
to us to have indicated a leaning to Scotch and Welsh, as well 
as Irish, Home-rule, but he carefully guarded himself against 
the supposition that he had selected the federal or any 
other solution of the constitutional difficulty. His former 
acknowledgment that Irish Members are to be retained in the 
Imperial Legislature, was of course reiterated. His peroration 
declared that it was “moral force,” and not material force, 
which had given Home-rule the victory. , 


Mr. Balfour at once seized upon this assertion, and 
remarked on the very peculiar sort of “moral” force 
which had been at the bottom of the Land League, the 
National League, the boycotting, and the “Plan of Cam- 
paign.” He insisted that when a partnership is dissolved, the 
partners have equal rights to be heard; and that though a 


majority in the United Kingdom is enough for : 

the authority of the United Kingdom, a no pein of 
what amounts to a dissolution of the partnership wk @ for 
Britain, than Great Britain resumes her freedom to Co: - 
and assert her own separate interest. He tinintained an 
the Irish Nationalists are now really dictating terms to 
Gladstone in precisely the fashion which Mr. Gladstone him, 
self pointed out as most dangerous to the welfare of the 
State in 1885. He contrasted the demands of that seotin 
of the Irish Party which had been squared with those of 
the Irish Party which had not been squared; and he asked 4 
what sense Mr. Gladstone possessed the confidence of de 
various sections of his party. Could he secure their follow; ; 
his lead, as a General can secure the support of his arm ’ 
As for the demand that all the evicted tenants should be 
restored,—there were, he said, certainly more than two thou. 
sand of them, and perhaps more than three thousand,—the. 
demand was utterly absurd and impossible. No Bill to ree 
instate them and turn out those who are now firmly established 
in their places, could by any possibility be passed. The evicted 
tenants are to be soothed by promises which cannot be fyl. 
filled. The electors of this country, he predicted, would very 
soon indeed be sick of that Nationalist domination over Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, to which his party is doomed. : 


The debate was resumed on Thursday by Mr. Chamberlain 
in a very powerful speech, which there was more than one 
discreditable attempt to suppress altogether. He showed 





how singular was the situation in which the country wag 
about to be placed, by a defeat which would hand over the 
country to new Ministers, of whose intentions we have had no 
account, and on whose actions we can pass no effective criti. 
cisms for five or six months to come. Supposing the proposal 
of evacuating Egypt were really to be taken up by the new 
Ministry, we might very well find, at the opening of the next 
Session, that Mr. Gladstone, instead of being, like the present 
Government, in a minority of 40, would be in a minority of 
100, though he had been left for months to initiate undisturbed 
the policy which placed him in that minority of 100. Mr. 
Chamberlain remarked, as we have remarked, on the strange 
silence of the Welsh representatives and the Labour repre- 
sentatives, and the English Home-rulers who insist on main- 
taining an effective supervision over the legislation of the Irish 
Parliament and the acts of the Irish Administration, and he 
made some very effective criticisms on the extraordinary 
divergence between Mr. Labouchere’s counsels and the 
counsels of the Prime Minister with whom it is supposed that 
he is going to co-operate. But he elicited no reply, nor did 
Sir Henry James, who made a brilliant speech of the 
same tenor, nor did Mr. Chaplin. The debate closed, after no 
voice but Mr. Gladstone’s had been heard from the front 
Opposition Bench. 


The division showed that only three Members of the House 
were absent, one, an Anti-Parnellite, in Australia, while two 
invalids, Mr. Winterbotham and Mr. Wharton, paired. For 
the Government, 310 Members voted, and against it, 350. The 
Speaker and the four tellers make up the number to 665, and 
the three absent Members to 668. Two Members are not yet 
elected, as no Member has yet been returned for Holborn in 
the place of Mr. Gainsford Bruce, who has been made a 
Judge; nor for North-East Cork in the place of Mr. O’Brien, 
who was doubly elected, and has chosen to sit for the City of 
Cork. 


Mr. Keir Hardie is in a great hurry to denounce the House 
of Commons. It had not been a week in existence when he 
told the Democratic Club in Essex Street on Wednesday that 
“no more dangerous menace to the well-being of the country 
existed than the influences which were brought to bear on 
those who came within its artificial atmosphere.” No wonder 
he thinks so when his own Gospel is that the workers should 
be taught that “whoever lives upon their exertions is their 
natural enemy.” Mr. Keir Hardie is evidently of a rash 
temperament, and speaks before he thinks; but we should 
like to know how he escapes the inference that the labourers, 
who, all of them, certainly live on the exertions of other 
labourers, are each others’ enemies. If he will listen a little 
in the House of Commons, as well as speak, he will perhaps 
learn, even from that despised Assembly, that there is nobody 





who lives on the exertions of labourers without helping to 
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gnerate them, except those who are the objects{of their 
yer! 


golantary charity. 
Prince Ferdinand returned to Sofia on Tuesday, after an 
ceof three months. That he should have been able to 
em long a holiday without endangering his hold on the 
ies is a remarkable fact, and affords a strong contrast to 
the former situation. During the first two years of his reign, 
gs the Times’ correspondent reminds us, the Prince never 
nitted Bulgaria. His visits to Austria and England are 
gonsidered by the Bulgarians as most successful, and his 
reception by the Queen and by the Emperor of Austria are 
Jooked upon as almost equivalent to the formal recognition 
qhich is so ardently desired by Prince Ferdiuand’s subjects. 
It will be curious to see whether the Russian intrigues in 
favour of his deposition will be continued. We fear that it is 
gly too likely. Not only the Czar but all Russians feel 
about Prince Ferdinand as a rich man feels about a beggar 
@ho sits at his gate and defies him every time he goes out. 
The more the rich man is in the wrong, the greater his rage 
and his determination to drive away the beggar. 





A curious constitutional squabble is going on in New Zea- 

jand. Lord Glasgow, the Governor, has been asked by his 
Ministers to appoint twelve additional Members to the Legis- 
lative Council, which is a body whose Members are nominated 
by the Orown,—that is, the Governor has been asked to create 
peers. Lord Glasgow has expressed his willingness to nominate 
nine new Members, but he refuses to swamp the existing 
House without the necessity for the step being more clearly 
proved. The matter is being referred, it is said, to the 
Colonial Office. The Colonial Office will have a difficult pro- 
blem to solve. The proper principle,—that is, the principle 
apon which in the end all such Colonial disputes are decided, 
—is that the Governor’s working prerogatives are no more 
and no less than those of the Crown in England. The Colonial 
Office, then, will be confronted with the question: “Can the 
Qrown, when advised to make peers by its Ministers, refuse ? ” 
It is curious to note the detail in which history repeats itself. 
Qn the one occasion in English history when peers were 
made to carry a Bill in the House of Lords, twelve was the 
number created. Queen Anne’s Tory Ministry made twelve 
new peers, and, when they took their seats, Lord Wharton 
asked if they proposed “ to speak through their foreman.” 


The full reports of the French Departmental Elections show 
a net gain of 181 seats for the Republicans, of whom 26, 
however, are Constitutionalists, or Catholic Republicans. 
Ont of 1,436 seats, the Reactionaries only carried 224. It is 
calculated that if the Parliamentary elections turn out equally 
badly for the Royalist Reactionaries, they will only number one- 
fifth of the next House. If this happens, the Reactionary rump 
will soon disappear altogether, and it may then be possible to 
form a real Conservative Party loyal to the Republic, but at 
the same time opposed to extreme measures. All well-wishers 
of France will hope for such a result. 


On Tuesday, Lieutenant Crichton-Browne gave to the 
Geographical Section of the British Association a spirited 
account of his journey across the veldt in Matabeleland. His 
description of an encounter with a party of Matabele warriors 
might have been taken straight out of a novel by Mr. Rider- 
Haggard. While passing through a piece of fertile territory, 
Lieutenant Crichton-Browne suddenly heard yells and shouts, 
and, turning round, saw fully a hundred natives rushing 
straight at him. “Ina moment I was on my horse, and then 
stood still as a rock. On they came, with a free, swinging 
movement, and it was a fine sight, even with all its peril. They 
were stalwart fellows, tall, ebony savages,—the finest specimens 
of African natives I have yet seen,—and they displayed a sort 
of fiendish energy as they ran along, hullabalooing at the top of 
their voices, and rattling their assegais against their shields.” 
Specially fierce was an Induna with a black ring on his head. 
On this mighty captain Lieutenant Crichton- Browne fixed his 
eye and smiled. ‘“ When I first smiled on this Ring-kop 
Matabele, he was the picture of savage rage; as I went on 
smiling he mollified, and as I smiled again and again he broke 
into a hoarse laugh. It was a hoarse laugh, but I think I 
never heard a jollier one, and immediately I followed up my 

advantage. Still smiling and nodding at him, I said, in loud 
but conciliatory tones, ‘The compliments of the season to 








you, Mr. Ring-kop; I hope I see you very well.’” Though 
they did not understand it, this salutation amused the Mata- 
bele, and they very soon became friendly, and conducted the 
white men to their kraal,—not as prisoners, but as guests. 
Lieutenant Crichton-Browne was evidently greatly struck by 
the beauty and fertility of Matabeleland. As long as Loben- 
gula lives, he thinks, there is no danger of war. 


On Tuesday, the House of Lords dismissed the appeal of 
“ Lord Henry Bruce and others,” who desired to prevent the 
sale of the mansion house of Lord Ailesbury and the pleasure- 
grounds—including Savernake Forest—“ usually occupied in 
conjunction therewith.” Lord Iveagh therefore becomes the 
possessor of the most beautiful piece of woodland-scenery in the 
world, plus a rent-roll of some £20,000 a year, for £750,000, or 
only three times the price of the Althorp books, which are 
hardly as good as oaks that can remember the Romans and the 
Druids. The decision is as sound in reason as in law, for 
had the sale been forbidden and the estate passed, as it would 
have done for Lord Ailesbury’s life, into the hands of the 
money-lending creditors, it would have meant something like 
ruin for the five thousand people who live on the estate. 


On Sunday, the people of Lucerne celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of the massacre of the Swiss Guard at the 
Tuileries. The ceremony included a procession through 
the town, the delivery of speeches, and a gathering at the 
celebrated monument. Thorwaldsen’s colossal lion, carved in 
a recess in the living rock, though somewhat theatrical and 
probably badly proportioned—the lion lies dying with a 
broken spear in his side, but if he were to stand upright one 
of his legs would, it is said, bea good deal too long—is, never- 
theless, a fine piece of sculpture, and commemorates a noble 
incident. The Swiss Guard were, of course, mercenaries, and 
hiring oneself out to fight for a foreign Prince is not a very 
glorious trade. Still, the devotion they showed to what they 
bélieved to be their duty is worthy of all praise; and we do 
not wonder that their countrymen are proud of the men who 
declared, “‘ We are Swiss, and the Swiss never surrender their 
arms but with their lives.” 


It has become known that the purchaser of the Althorp 
Library is Mrs. Rylands, the widow of the millionaire of that 
name who died in 1889, and that she intends to present it to 
Manchester. During the last two years Mrs. Rylands has 
spent some £20,000 in buying books with a view to founding 
a great library, and these added to the Althorp collection will 
make a magnificent gift. We are glad that Manchester 
rather than London is to get Lord Spencer’s books, for we 
dislike the centralisation of all the great ‘treasures in the 
Capital. The more great pictures and great libraries there 
are in the provincial towns the better. A house is spoilt by 
having all the books or all the pictures in one room, and so is 
a country. It is curious to think that the sale of Lord 
Spencer’s books would have made him a fairly rich man even 
had he been penniless. He will have £10,000 a year more 
with his shelves empty than he had when they were fall. In 
the case of a great proprietor, this extra £10,000 a year, not 
from farms, may mean the difference between riches and an 
uneasy position. 


We trust that, now that the General Election is over, the 
public will spare a little attention to the Lowell Memorial. 
It is proposed to fill the two windows in the Westminster 
Chapter House, which have not as yet been completed, 
with stained glass in memory of Mr. Russell Lowell, who 
is as much one of the great names of our literature as 
Sheridan or Southey or Hazlitt or Lamb, though he 
belongs to that section of it beyond the Atlantic. The 
Westminster Chapter House is a most appropriate place 
for the memorial, since Mr. Lowell delivered three addresses 
there: one on the erection of the memorial to Longfellow ; 
one on the unveiling of the bust of Coleridge ; and one at a 
meeting held to promote the Stanley memorial. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has had the honour of starting this movement on 
behalf of his friend, and a subscription has been commenced 
which may, we hope, reach a point high enough to cover amply 
the cost of the windows. Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock and Co., 15 Lombard Street; or to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, 22 Hyde Park Gate, 8.W.; or to Mr. G. 
Herbert Thring, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 96}3—97,}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SALISBURY ADMINISTRATION. 


oo Salisbury Government is at an end, and we venture 
to say that it has been the best Conservative Govern- 
ment of which the country has had any experience since 
that in which Sir Robert Peel set our financial system 
to rights, imposed the Income-tax, relieved the country 
of the burden of innumerable imposts, gave us Free- 
trade, and started us on that great career of commercial 
progress in which there has been hardly any inter- 
mission during the last half-a-century. Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government, the Government of all the talents, was 
hardly in any true sense Conservative, and it soon gave 
place to Lord Palmerston’s. The late Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli were neither of them Conservatives, certainly 
not Liberal Conservatives ; and whatever great qualities 
they had were qualities of quite another type. The late 
Lord Derby was a rash politician, who preferred “ dishing 
the Whigs ” to securing the quieter interests of the country. 
Mr. Disraeli was a political improvisatore, who preferred in- 
dulging his imagination in attempting to shift the centre of 
gravity of the Empire towards our Eastern possessions 
to the humdrum cares of safeguarding the progress of the 
United Kingdom, and tempering the democratic tendencies 
of the hour. But Lord Salisbury’s Government has been 
a truly Liberal-Conservative Government. Since Lord 
Randolph Churchill relieved it of its one capricious and 
incalculable element, it has shown all the highest qualities 
of a Conservative Cabinet that has in it no tinge of re- 
actionary purpose, but that resolves to move on continually 
with the predominant tendencies of the time. It has not 
been a Government of exalted ambitions, like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first Government, which disestablished an alien 
Church, initiated a far-reaching policy of national educa- 
tion, popularised the Army, and commenced a great 
revolution in the tenure of Irish land. And it has not been 
a Government of impatient, chaotic, and unregulated am- 
bitions, like that which we at least expect to see organised 
next week. It will never be celebrated for its audacities or 
its romantic vicissitudes. But it will be regarded for many 
generations as the happiest illustration of sobriety without 
dullness, tenacity without obstinacy, prudence without par- 
simony, conciliation without weakness, firmness without vin- 
dictiveness, and benevolence without prodigality, which the 
Administrations of the last half-century can supply. It has 
been a Government which will teach Englishmen to respect 
the name of Liberal Conservatism. 

Some of its leading men have gloried in the name of Tories; 
but that has only been an illustration of its respect for 
traditional names as well as traditional policies. Anything 
less like the Tory of tradition than Mr. Balfour, who 
has the credit of its most characteristic policy, we cannot 
imagine. If ever there was an intellect vigilantly alive 
to the signs of the times, it is Mr. Balfour’s, though we 
quite admit that he is very much possessed with that 
sense of scorn for cheap charlatanerie which is so desirable 
in a sagacious Conservative. If Mr. Balfour has none of 
Mr. Gladstone’s innocence and simplicity, he has also none 
of his wilfulness and of his power of shutting his eyes to 
conspicuous obstacles until he has actually wrecked himself 
upon them. His policyin Ireland was at once calm and 
steady. He proposed penalties for disobedience to the law 
which were not so dramatic as to cause a reaction of sym- 
pathy with the culprits, and he enforced these penalties with 
a steady indifference to the shrieks of partisan patriotism. 
He met Irish hysteria with equanimity and no irritation, 
but he did not show any disposition to relax his rules. At 
the same time, when he saw real misfortune and calamity, 
he was earnest and even eager to relieve it, and to relieve 
it in the best way. In other words, his Conservatism 
showed itself in determination to make the law respected, 
and his good-will in an equal determination to alleviate 
suffering wherever he saw that it was not the consequence 
of idleness, extravagance, and sedition. It would have 
been impossible for the originator of a new attitude 
towards Ireland to have evinced more firmness, more 
sang-froid, and more good-will. Mr. Goschen has been 
the second leader in the popular assembly, and Mr. 
Goschen has carried out a great enterprise with charac- 
teristic courage and characteristic moderation. He has 
from the first refused to regard economy as his chief 
aim. His chief aim has been to make the services 


efficient, and his second only to make ‘them frugal 
has put the development of the Navy above the reducti.. 
of taxation, and, to our thinking, no policy could be ct 
essentially Conservative. Yet he has effected an even nie 
reduction in the burdens of the country than the Pt 
which he has brought about in its power of self-defo 
And he has effected all this without any complaint of fe 
constant depreciation by his Gladstonian critics to wh; " 
he has been exposed, though not without generous pf. 
nition of Mr. Gladstone’s own frank and cordial approbe. 
tion, though of late years at least, that approbation ha 
been too often withheld. Mr. Goschen’s reign at the 
Exchequer has certainly been as unpretending as it oe 
been fruitful. Of course, he has had to defend himself 
when attacked, but he has never posed as a popular 
Budget-maker; he has always taken more credit for 
getting what the country wanted, than for bestowing those 
boons which he has been able to confer in the shape of 
diminished taxation. He has, in fact, endeavoured to 
give us a lesson in the kind of sacrifices we ought to 
welcome, rather than in the art of magnifying the econo. 
mies he had achieved and the new trade he had stimulated. 
In the Prime Minister, too, we have had a thoroughly 
temperate as well as very hardworking Foreign Secretary 
Lord Salisbury has not, to our mind, shown any great 
judgment in the administration of Church preferments, a 
department in which Mr. Gladstone had always displayed 
so keen and sagacious an interest. The late Premier 
on the other hand, has seemed to care compara. 
tively little for the encouragement of learning, and to 
care more for an equal division of rewards among the 
various schools and parties, than for appointing men 
who would wake up the consciences and guide the intel- 
ligence of the country. But, with this exception, his 
arduous duties have not only been discharged with singular 
care and wisdom, but with quite unique success. He has 
taken no offence with foreign diplomatists where it was 
difficult not to take offence, and yet he has more than held 
his own. He has borne with the grudging and sometimes. 
unworthy diplomacy of France in Egypt with singular 
patience, and yet he has steadily improved his position, 
and compelled the Powers of Europe to acknowledge the 
benefits he has conferred on that country. He has shown 
his indifference to more than one Presidential electioneerer 
who has endeavoured to gain votes by appealing to the 
American-Irish hatred of this country, and yet he has 
steadily advanced the solution of the most difficult disputes 
between this country and the United States without once 
submitting to any humiliation. He has greatly improved our 
relations with Germany without involving us in any quarrel 
with Russia. He has, in short, made his reign at the Foreign 
Office quite a peaceful oasis in the troubled diplomacy of 
the last twenty-five years, and leaves England in far more 
prosperous relations with foreign powers than those in 
which he found her. And further, he has managed to gain a 
considerable number of efficient colleagues in the Adminis- 
tration who have shown at once great prudence and great 
popular sagacity. Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Chaplin have both 
added materially to the strength of the Government. The 
substitution of Mr. Goschen for Lord Randolph Churchill 
multiplied tenfold its financial capacity; and Sir James 
Fergusson has left a great reputation at the Post Office. 
Lord Salisbury has contrived, too, to infuse a great deal 
of his own industry and patience into his colleagues. 
Lord George Hamilton has done more at the Admiralty, 
with Mr. Goschen’s help, than any First Lord for genera- 
tions back. Mr. Stanhope has effected remarkable im- 
provements in the organisation of our Army and the 
condition of our barracks. Lord Knutsford has been the 
most popular and the most prudent of our Colonial 
Secretaries, and leaves the Colonies infinitely more loyal 
to England than he found them. Mr. Henry Matthews, 
while he has been time after time exposed to all the 
concentrated malignity of a violently prejudiced Press, 
leaves the Home Office after scoring more administrative 
victories than any Home Secretary, unless it were Lord 
Cross, whom we can recollect. The Government, in short, 
though it has been avowedly Conservative in its attitude, 
has gained far more administrative respect than any 
Government of recent years. Lord Salisbury has had no 
quarrelsome Cabinets, and no crises of popular wrath to con- 
front. For an Administration that has never attempted 
to curry favour with the masses, that has been accused, 
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THE RESULT OF THE “NO-CONFIDENCE” 
DEBATE. 


HE No-confidence debate, which yielded the Opposi- 

T tion on Thursday the majority of 40,—being only 

one less (with a Liberal Unionist in the Chair) than its 

maximum strength, has certainly not been without 

instructiveness for the country at large. It settles 

finally the real drift of the Irish demand, though it 

represents the Anti-Parnellites as willing to press it for 

the moment with less force and less resolution than the 

small troop of Parnellites. It renders Mr. Gladstone’s 

meaning decidedly less “ nebulous,” to use his own phrase, 

than the prospects of his Government. It shows us the 

irresolution and procrastinating attitude of Mr. Gladstone’s 

English followers, who cannot make up their minds to say 

that, on a question which clearly involves the political 

fate and power of these islands, ‘Thus far we will 

go and no farther.’ And it leaves the position of the 

Unionists as distinct, as confident, and as formidable, 

as that of a homogeneous minority, considerably more 

powerful than any one section of the composite and very 

much divided majority, could possibly be. Mr. John 

Redmond formulated what we may call the extreme Irish 

demand, but it is clear enough that the extreme Irish 

demand will more or less determine the ideal of all the 

Irish Nationalists. The priests and Anti-Parnellites will 

take less at first, as Mr. Parnell was willing to take less 

at first, but they will never really be satisfied till they have 

used what they obtain as a handle by which to extort 

more. Mr. Redmond puts the Nationalist ideal forcibly 

enough. It is, in short, a separate Ireland, protected but 

not controlled by Great Britain,—not even exposed to 

the influence of English opinion. Nothing, says Mr. 

Redmond, short of the total abolition of the new Irish 

constitution by the Imperial Parliament (which of course 

would mean re-conquest), should be tolerated in the way 
of interference with its action when it has once started on 

its career. An appeal from its decisions to the decisions 
of the Imperial Parliament is not to be thought of for a 
moment. Anything that, under the statute which creates 
it, it can legally do,—and only an Irish Constitutional 
Court, to be appointed under the statute which creates the 
new Constitution itself, can be allowed to define what that 
is,—it must be at liberty to do without any let or hindrance 
from the Imperial Parliament and Administration. No 
veto by the Imperial Parliament and Administration is to 
be tolerated at all. The only veto must be the veto of 
the Crown, exerted on the advice of the Irish Ministry, in 
other words, of the Ministry which has the confidence of the 
Irish Parliament for thetime being, a veto which could hardly 
by any possibility be used at all, since no Ministry which 
the confidence of the Irish Parliament would desire 

to veto its own measures. That is, the minority in 
Ireland, and the majority in Ulster, are to be put abso- 
lutely under the heel of the Dublin Ministry and Parlia- 
ment without any possibility of redress, unless, indeed, 
the moral feeling of the Imperial Parliament is so outraged 
that it is willing to overturn altogether its own work, and 
trust to force for the restoration of order and tranquillity. 
Further, Mr. Redmond demands peremptorily the restora- 
tion of all the evicted tenants who have been evicted for 
defiance of the law, and the turning out of all the legal 
tenants who have been formally installed under the law as 
it is now understood and administered in Ireland. He also 


asks for the release of the political prisoners,—dynamiters 
who have been guilty of the base and cowardly outrage of 
risking innocent lives to create political alarm. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy is not so thoroughgoing. He supports the two 
latter demands in feebler accents, but is vague about the 
meaning of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
He will at present apparently take what he can get, so 
long, at all events,as what he can get gives him the virtual 
independence of a Colonial Parliament. Anything short 
of that he would probably be obliged by Irish jealousy 
to refuse. But whatever he gets, his party will certainly 
use to press for more. It is hardly open to doubt that 
anything like steady control by the Imperial Parliament, 
control of the police, appointment of the Judiciary, or 
a practical veto to be exercised, whenever desirable, by 
British Ministers, would not be endured for a moment. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s language is vague, but none of his 
party ventured to protest against the unreasonableness of 
Mr. Redmond’s demands, and declare that they thought 
them dangerous to the Union. The Irish majority will be 
as restless as ever if anything substantially less than Mr. 
Redmond’s demands is conceded. The Irish minority will 
be much more restless than ever if anything at all like it 
is conceded. 

And now, what shall we say of Mr. Gladstone’s inten- 
tions? As usual, Mr. Gladstone is reticent to the last 
degree; but it is easy to see what he really contemplates. 
He contemplates giving Ireland, so far as the statutory 
limitations on the self-governing power are not in excess 
of those of a self-governing colony, as much liberty as a 
self-governing colony,—in effect, that is, perfect liberty,— 
but he will not yet define what the statutory limitations 
are to be. “I cannot enter into the question,” he said, 
“of the particulars of that Bill [the Irish Home-rule Bill]. 
The principles are perfectly well known. They are limited, 
on the one hand, by the full and effectual maintenance of the 
Imperial supremacy which pervades the whole of the Empire, 
andon the other hand by an equally full and effectual transfer 
to Ireland of the management of her own local concerns.” 
The words we have italicised sufficiently show that Mr. Glad- 
stone does not mean to allow the revision of Irish legisla- 
tion and administration in the Imperial Parliament except 
so far as Colonial legislation and administration are there 
revised. And as the right to enforce any such revision is 
practically a dead letter in relation to any self-governing 
colony, no doubt he intends it to be a dead letter in relation 
to Ireland. The full and effectual maintenance of Imperial 
supremacy will mean nothing in the world but the formal 
reservation of perfectly dormant rights. The “equally 
full and effectual transfer to Ireland of the management 
of her own local concerns” means, of course, the “‘ much 
fuller and more effectual transfer,” as it also means in the 
Colonies. Ulster, unless the statutory provisions of the 
Irish Constitution make special exception in her case, of 
which Mr. Gladstone gives no hint, will have no appeal to 
Westminster at all. The net result of the debate is 
certainly to make it more than probable that Mr. Gladstone 
means to go far beyond the Bill of 1886 in concession to 
the Irish Party, and that both sections of the Irish Party 
will unite their forces to keep him up to the fulfilment of 
the sanguine hopes that his present attitude inspires. 

As regards the intentions of the Disestablishment party 
and the Labour party, the debate has left us entirely 
in the dark. It is probable that Mr. Gladstone does 
not intend to hold out any hope of grappling with the 
difficult question of Welsh Disestablishment while he 
retains the position of Premier. He emphatically avows that 
his own labours must be almost absorbed by the Irish Quer- 
tion, at least so far as any legislative change is concerned, 
and yet he could hardly permit so great a step as a Bill for 
the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church to be officially 
introduced without giving some of his own attention to an 
ecclesiastical change so important. We fully expect 
that he will not give Welsh Disestablishment the second 
place in his programme, but will reserve that place 
for some constitutional tinkering at the Registration 
and the Suffrage, together with some extension of Local 
Government to parish and district Councils. How 
far this may embarrass his Government by disappointing 
and mortifying the rather powerful Welsh ae 
of his supporters we do not venture to predict. ut 
that if he does give Welsh Disestablishment the go-by it 
will disappoint the Welsh members greviously, and cool 





their zeal for Home-rule, we feel no doubt. Possibly he may 
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Mr. Disraeli were neither of them Conservatives, certainly 
not Liberal Conservatives ; and whatever great qualities 
they had were qualities of quite another type. The late 
Lord Derby was a rash politician, who preferred “ dishing 
the Whigs ” to securing the quieter interests of the country. 
Mr. Disraeli was a political improvisatore, who preferred in- 
dulging his imagination in attempting to shift the centre of 
gravity of the Empire towards our Eastern possessions 
to the humdrum cares of safeguarding the progress of the 
United Kingdom, and tempering the democratic tendencies 
of the hour. But Lord Salisbury’s Government has been 
a truly Liberal-Conservative Government. Since Lord 
Randolph Churchill relieved it of its one capricious and 
incalculable element, it has shown all the highest qualities 


getting what the country wanted, than for bestowing those 
boons which he has been able to confer in the shape of 
diminished taxation. He has, in fact, endeavoured to 
give us a lesson in the kind of sacrifices we ought to 
welcome, rather than in the art of magnifying the econo. 
mies he had achieved and the new trade he had stimulated. 

In the Prime Minister, too, we have had a thoroughly 
temperate as well as very hardworking Foreign Secretary. 
Lord Salisbury has not, to our mind, shown any great 
judgment in the administration of Church preferments, a 
department in which Mr. Gladstone had always displayed 
so keen and sagacious an interest. The late Premier, 
on the other hand, has seemed to care compara- 
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a Government of impatient, chaotic, and unregulated am- 
bitions, like that which we at least expect to see organised 
next week. It will never be celebrated for its audacities or 
its romantic vicissitudes. But it will be regarded for many 
generations as the happiest illustration of sobriety without 
dullness, tenacity without obstinacy, prudence without par- 
simony, conciliation without weakness, firmness without vin- 
dictiveness, and benevolence without prodigality, which the 
Administrations of the last half-century can supply. It has 
been a Government which will teach Englishmen to respect 
the name of Liberal Conservatism. 

Some of its leading men have gloried in the name of Tories; 
but that has only been an illustration of its respect for 
traditional names as well as traditional policies. Anything 
less like the Tory of tradition than Mr. Balfour, who 
has the credit of its most characteristic policy, we cannot 
imagine. If ever there was an intellect vigilantly alive 
to the signs of the times, it is Mr. Balfour’s, though we 
quite admit that he is very much possessed with that 
sense of scorn for cheap charlatanerie which is so desirable 
in a sagacious Conservative. If Mr. Balfour has none of 
Mr. Gladstone’s innocence and simplicity, he has also none 
of his wilfulness and of his power of shutting his eyes to 
conspicuous obstacles until he has actually wrecked himself 
upon them. His policyin Ireland was at once calm and 
steady. He proposed penalties for disobedience to the law 
which were not so dramatic as to cause a reaction of sym- 
pathy with the culprits, and he enforced these penalties with 
a steady indifference to the shrieks of partisan patriotism. 
He met Irish hysteria with equanimity and no irritation, 
but he did not show any disposition to relax his rules. At 
the same time, when he saw real misfortune and calamity, 
he was earnest and even eager to relieve it, and to relieve 
it in the best way. In other words, his Conservatism 
showed itself in determination to make the law respected, 
and his good-will in an equal determination to alleviate 
suffering wherever he saw that it was not the consequence 
of idleness, extravagance, and sedition. It would have 
been impossible for the originator of a new attitude 
towards Ireland to have evinced more firmness, more 
sang-froid, and more good-will. Mr. Goschen has been 
the second leader in the popular assembly, and Mr. 
Goschen has carried out a great enterprise with charac- 
teristic courage and characteristic moderation. He has 
from the first refused to regard economy as his chief 
aim. His chief aim has been to make the services 


his own. He has borne with the grudging and sometimes. 
unworthy diplomacy of France in Egypt with singular 
patience, and yet he has steadily improved his position, 
and compelled the Powers of Europe to acknowledge the 
benefits he has conferred on that country. He has shown 
his indifference to more than one Presidential electioneerer 
who has endeavoured to gain votes by appealing to the 
American-Irish hatred of this country, and yet he has 
steadily advanced the solution of the most difficult disputes 
between this country and the United States without once 
submitting to any humiliation. He has greatly improved our 
relations with Germany without involving us in any quarrel 
with Russia. He has, in short, made his reign at the Foreign 
Office quite a peaceful oasis in the troubled diplomacy of 
the last twenty-five years, and leaves England in far more 
prosperous relations with foreign powers than those in 
which he found her. And further, he has managed to gain a 
considerable number of efficient colleagues in the Adminis- 
tration who have shown at once great prudence and great 
popular sagacity. Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Chaplin have both 
added materially to the strength of the Government. The 
substitution of Mr. Goschen for Lord Randolph Churchill 
multiplied tenfold its financial capacity; and Sir James 
Fergusson has left a great reputation at the Post Office. 
Lord Salisbury has contrived, too, to infuse a great deal 
of his own industry and patience into his colleagues. 
Lord George Hamilton has done more at the Admiralty, 
with Mr. Goschen’s help, than any First Lord for genera- 
tions back. Mr. Stanhope has effected remarkable im- 
provements in the organisation of our Army and the 
condition of our barracks. Lord Knutsford has been the 
most popular and the most prudent of our Colonial 
Secretaries, and leaves the Colonies infinitely more loyal 
to England than he found them. Mr. Henry Matthews, 
while he has been time after time exposed to all the 
concentrated malignity of a violently prejudiced Press, 
leaves the Home Office after scoring more administrative 
victories than any Home Secretary, unless it were Lord 
Cross, whom we can recollect. The Government, in short, 
though it has been avowedly Conservative in its attitude, 
has gained far more administrative respect than any 
Government of recent years. Lord Salisbury has had no 
quarrelsome Cabinets, and no crises of popular wrath to con- 
front. For an Administration that has never attempted 


to curry favour with the masses, that has been accused, 
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THE RESULT OF THE “ NO-CONFIDENCE” 
DEBATE. 


HE No-confidence debate, which yielded the Opposi- 
tion on Thursday the majority of 40,—being only 

one less (with a Liberal Unionist in the Chair) than its 
maximum strength, has certainly not been without 
instructiveness for the country at large. It settles 
finally the real drift of the Irish demand, though it 
represents the Anti-Parnellites as willing to press it for 
the moment with less force and less resolution than the 
small troop of Parnellites. It renders Mr. Gladstone’s 
meaning decidedly less “ nebulous,” to use his own phrase, 
than the prospects of his Government. It shows us the 
irresolution and procrastinating attitude of Mr. Gladstone’s 
English followers, who cannot make up their minds to say 
that, on a question which clearly involves the political 
fate and power of these islands, ‘Thus far we will 
go and no farther.’ And it leaves the position of the 
Unionists as distinct, as confident, and as formidable, 
as that of a homogeneous minority, considerably more 
powerful than any one section of the composite and very 
much divided majority, could possibly be. Mr. John 
Redmond formulated what we may call the extreme Irish 
demand, but it is clear enough that the extreme Irish 
demand will more or less determine the ideal of all the 
Irish Nationalists. The priests and Anti-Parnellites will 
take less at first, as Mr. Parnell was willing to take less 
at first, but they will never really be satisfied till they have 
used what they obtain as a handle by which to extort 
more. Mr. Redmond puts the Nationalist ideal forcibly 
enough. It is, in short, a separate Ireland, protected but 
not controlled by Great Britain,—not even exposed to 
the influence of English opinion. Nothing, says Mr. 
Redmond, short of the total abolition of the new Irish 
constitution by the Imperial Parliament (which of course 
would mean re-conquest), should be tolerated in the way 
of interference with its action when it has once started on 
its career. An appeal from its decisions to the decisions 
of the Imperial Parliament is not to be thought of for a 
moment. Anything that, under the statute which creates 
it, it can legally do,—and only an Irish Constitutional 
Court, to be appointed under the statute which creates the 
new Constitution itself, can be allowed to define what that 
is—it must be at liberty to do without any let or hindrance 
from the Imperial Parliament and Administration. No 
veto by the Imperial Parliament and Administration is to 
be tolerated at all. The only veto must be the veto of 
the Crown, exerted on the advice of the Irish Ministry, in 
other words, of the Ministry which has the confidence of the 
Irish Parliament for thetime being, a veto which could hardly 
by any possibility be used at all, since no Ministry which 
had the confidence of the Irish Parliament would desire 
to veto its own measures. That is, the minority in 
Ireland, and the majority in Ulster, are to be put abso- 
lutely under the heel of the Dublin Ministry and Parlia- 
ment without any possibility of redress, unless, indeed, 
the moral feeling of the Imperial Parliament is so outraged 
that it is willing to overturn altogether its own work, and 
trust to force for the restoration of order and tranquillity. 
Further, Mr. Redmond demands peremptorily the restora- 
tion of all the evicted tenants who have been evicted for 
defiance of the law, and the turning out of all the legal 
tenants who have been formally installed under the law as 
It is now understood and administered in Ireland. He also 





asks for the release of the political prisoners,—dynamiters 
who have been guilty of the base and cowardly outrage of 
risking innocent lives to create political alarm. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy is not so thoroughgoing. He supports the two 
latter demands in feebler accents, but is vague about the 
meaning of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
He will at present apparently take what he can get, so 
long, at all events,as what he can get gives him the virtual 
independence of a Colonial Parliament. Anything short 
of that he would probably be obliged by Irish jealousy 
to refuse. But whatever he gets, his party will certainly 
use to press for more. It is hardly open to doubt that 
anything like steady control by the Imperial Parliament, 
control of the police, appointment of the Judiciary, or 
a practical veto to be exercised, whenever desirable, by 
British Ministers, would not be endured for a moment. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s language is vague, but none of his 
party ventured to protest against the unreasonableness of 
Mr. Redmond’s demands, and declare that they thought 
them dangerous to the Union. The Irish majority will be 
as restless as ever if anything substantially less than Mr. 
Redmond’s demands is conceded. The Irish minority will 
be much more restless than ever if anything at all like it 
is conceded. 

And now, what shall we say of Mr. Gladstone’s inten- 
tions? As usual, Mr. Gladstone is reticent to the last 
degree ; but it is easy to see what he really contemplates. 
He contemplates giving Ireland, so far as the statutory 
limitations on the self-governing power are not in excess 
of those of a self-governing colony, as much liberty as a 
self-governing colony,—in effect, that is, perfect liberty,— 
but he will not yet define what the statutory limitations 
are to be. “I cannot enter into the question,” he said, 
“of the particulars of that Bill [the Irish Home-rule Bill]. 
The principles are perfectly well known. They are limited, 
on the one hand, by the full and effectual maintenance of the 
Imperial supremacy which pervades the whole of the Empire, 
andon the other hand by an equally full and effectual transfer 
to Ireland of the management of her own local concerns.” 
The words we have italicised sufficiently show that Mr. Glad- 
stone does not mean to allow the revision of Irish legisla- 
tion and administration in the Imperial Parliament except 
so far as Colonial legislation and administration are there 
revised. And as the right to enforce any such revision is 
practically a dead letter in relation to any self-governing 
colony, no doubt he intends it to be a dead letter in relation 
to Ireland. The full and effectual maintenance of Imperial 
supremacy will mean nothing in the world but the formal 
reservation of perfectly dormant rights. The “equally 
full and effectual transfer to Ireland of the management 
of her own local concerns” means, of course, the “ much 
fuller and more effectual transfer,” as it also means in the 
Colonies. Ulster, unless the statutory provisions of the 
Irish Constitution make special exception in her case, of 
which Mr. Gladstone gives no hint, will have no appeal to 
Westminster at all. The net result of the debate is 
certainly to make it more than probable that Mr. Gladstone 
means to go far beyond the Bill of 1886 in concession to 
the Irish Party, and that both sections of the Irish Party 
will unite their forces to keep him up to the fulfilment ‘of 
the sanguine hopes that his present attitude inspires. 

As regards the intentions of the Disestablishment party 
and the Labour party, the debate has left us entirely 
in the dark. It is probable that Mr. Gladstone does 
not intend to hold out any hope of grappling with the 
difficult question of Welsh Disestablishment while he 
retains the position of Premier. He emphatically avows that 
his own labours must be almost absorbed by the Irish Quer- 
tion, at least so far as any legislative change is concerned, 
and yet he could hardly permit so great a step as a Bill for 
the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church to be officially 
introduced without giving some of his own attention to an 
ecclesiastical change so important. We fully expect 
that he will not give Welsh Disestablishment the second 
place in his programme, but will reserve that place 
for some constitutional tinkering at the Registration 
and the Suffrage, together with some extension of Local 
Government to parish and district Councils. How 
far this may embarrass his Government by disappointing 
and mortifying the rather powerful Welsh contingent 
of his supporters we do not venture to predict. ut 
that if he sa give Welsh Disestablishment the go-by it 
will disappoint the Welsh members greviously, and cool 
their zeal for Home-rule, we feel no doubt. Possibly he may 
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avoid the difficulty by adopting Mr. Asquith’s proposal of 
Home-rule all round, and an Imperial Parliament to settle 
federal questions and federal questions only, in which 
case the Welsh will, no doubt, expect to receive power to 
deal in their own Welsh diet with the revenues of the 
Church in Wales. But that course, though it might turn 
one difficulty, would vastly exaggerate others, and probably 
alienate a great many of Mr. Gladstone’s English supporters. 
Such a solution would create universal alarm, if not some- 
thing like a panic. It would involve not only the disinte- 
gration of the nation but a simultaneous scramble for the 
assets of each division of the nation. Mr. Sydney Webb 
would rejoice, but Mr. Gladstone’s homelier admirers and 
supporters would be plunged into the deepest dismay. 
However, the debate of the week sheds no light on this 
part of the subject. Questions affecting disestablishment, 
as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out with so much effect, are 
not touched at all in it. It is their absence, not their 
presence, that points to rocks ahead. 

One of the most curious characteristics in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech was his obvious irritation at the necessity 
of making a speech at all. It was plain that he thought 
it a cruel necessity, that he would have liked to defer any 
hint of his policy as long as possible, and that what has 
been called the “ conspiracy of silence” was his deliberate 
choice. Throughout the debate not a single member of the 
incoming Administration, except Mr. Gladstone, so much as 
opened his mouth. The mot d’ordre evidently had been: 
‘Don’t let us commit ourselves, and don’t let us anticipate 
our difficulties.’ Mr. Gladstone did not wish to take stock 
of those difficulties. He did not wish to know how man 
sunken rocks there might be in the course he would have 
to steer. He ignored Mr. John Redmond, though he could 
not ignore Mr. Justin McCarthy; and the hint given to 
all followers of the Government evidently was to defer 
the evil day when difficulties would have to be fully 
faced and grappled with, as long as possible. This is not 
a good omen for his Government. Mr. Gladstone is quite 
right not to hamper himself by premature pledges ; but he 
seems to us grossly mistaken in not encouraging the various 
sections of his composite party to unbosom themselves as 
freely. as possible of their purposes and hopes. It is all 
very. well to reserve his decision. It is by no means well 
to follow the ostrich-like policy of keeping the main 
difficulties as long out of sight and out of mind as a policy 
of procrastination can manage to keep them. 





THE MOROCCO DESPATCHES. 


HE official correspondence between Lord Salisbury and 

Sir Charles Euan-Smith in regard to the mission to 
Fez, which was published last Monday evening, affords yet 
further proof of how careful and competent a director of 
our foreign relations we possessed in the late Prime 
Minister,—for so we must call him now, though he will 
perhaps not have actually given up his office before these 
pages are in our readers’ hands. Lord Salisbury’s policy 
in regard to Morocco has been described as “bullying ” 
and “jingo,” and we have been given to understand that 
he sent Sir Charles Euan-Smith to Fez in order to extort 
concessions from the Sultan which the Sultan was very 
unwilling to make. Nothing could, in reality, be further 
from the truth. Lord Salisbury, it is clear, was quite as 
fully aware as any of his critics of the importance of main- 
taining the status quo in Morocco, and the very last thing he 
desired was any act of Jingoism on the part of our repre- 
sentative at Tangier. When Lord Salisbury was arranging 
the details of the treaty to be proposed to the Sultan, he laid 
the greatest possible stress upon the necessity for caution. It 
is thus he defines the attitude to be taken up by Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith :— With regard to the language that you 
should hold to the Sultan in the event of his refusing to 
accept your proposals, I should wish you to abstain from 
anything in the nature of a menace, which would be doubly 
dangerous, because, if resisted, it might bring about a 
serious crisis, and, if successful, would place her Majesty’s 
Government in the position of having undertaken the pro- 
tection of Morocco. You should therefore [he concludes] 
confine yourself to urging your recommendations in 
moderate and friendly terms, and supporting them by 
such arguments as may best show to the Sultan that his 
own interests would be promoted by their adoption.” Here 
was no vestige of a desire to obtain influence in Morocco or 
to get the Sultan into our power. Do anything, he said in 
effect, rather than put undue pressure on the Sultan, or 





incur fresh responsibilities in regard to Moroceo Thai 
the essence of Lord Salisbury’s instructions, end th was 
Government are therefore free from the charge of hese 
rashly plunged into complications which it will be nege ie 
for the incoming Government to get out of assoonas wd 
If a situation of difficulty has been created, it — 
created by chance, and not by any act of omigsion or 
mission on the part of Lord Salisbury. In Maman’ pe 
elsewhere, he, it is clear, has been working for : 
the status quo, and doing his best to check any movem 
that might threaten the peace of the world. Pe 
That Lord Salisbury’s policy of keeping ag gy; 
possible was loyally carried out by Sie Charled “Tua 
Smith, we see no reason to doubt. Given the necegsit, 
for negotiating a treaty, it would have been impossible f 
him to have acted more prudently and cautiously than he 
did. A man with less self-control and less power of 
ing out his instructions loyally, would probably have grown 
impatient at the perfidy and procrastination with which the 
eight weeks’ negotiations were carried on. Had Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith wished to act the part of the great Eltchee 
and to imitate the behaviour of Sir Stratford Cannin, he 
might have found plenty of opportunities of doing 80 
without infringing the letter of his instructions, Fo 
example, he might have made the offer of a bribe whi 
it is to be noted, the Sultan assured him it was the custom 
of all foreign representatives to receive “ when they with. 
drew measures which he [the Sultan] disliked,” a ground 
for closing all negotiations and returning instantly to the 
coast. Instead, he went patiently on with the endeavours 


Y|to get the treaty signed. Perhaps, however, it will be 


said that no attempt should have been made to get a new 
treaty agreed to by the Sultan, and that it was useless 
for Lord Salisbury to use moderate language, while at the 
same time ordering an act which was certain to bring 
trouble. At first sight, this view sounds plausible enough; 
but we believe it nevertheless to be absolutely without 
foundation. Those who know intimately the condition 
of the Empire of Morocco, and understand the relations 
between the foreigners who live in Morocco and the native 
Government, are clear that something had to be done to 
put the position of the European residents and of Euro 
trade on a more satisfactory basis. The necessity for this 
was admitted at the Madrid Conference twelve years 
ago, and regulations were then agreed on in regard to the 
acquiring of land by Europeans. These regulations were, 
however, never carried out by the Moors, and thus the 
need for some new arrangement grows daily greater. Itis 
all very well to say that the Sultan ought to be allowed to 
do what he will with his own, but unfortunately this argu- 
ment does not apply in the present case. A series of im- 
portant and complicated European interests have grown u 
at Tangier, and in the other coast-towns of Africa, an 
these must be secured and protected. Possibly England 
need not have been the first Power to move, but con- 
sidering that her trade is more important than that of 
all the other Powers,—Gibraltar, besides, is partially 
victualled from Tangier,—it was reasonable that she 
should take the lead. After all, the Sultan is only asked 
to do what is done by all European Powers. No one 
wants him to give up his land, but merely to allow 
Europeans in Morocco to do what Frenchmen can do in 
England, or Englishmen in France. 


Before leaving the subject of Morocco, we must note 
two points of importance. The first is the continued 
failure of the Sultan’s troops to subdue Hammam and the 
spread of the insurrection. The fighting and the political 
importance of the rebellion has no doubt been much 
exaggerated. For instance, the newspapers lately announced 
that Hammam was within three miles of Tangier, and that 
the town was in danger. To Londoners this sounded like 
Mr. William O’Brien being at Hampstead at the head of 
an Irish army. In truth, however, there is no such 
analogy. Hammam is always three miles from Tangier, 
when he is not in prison, for the very good and sufficient 
reason that he lives there. Still, though Hammam 
is not the sort of rebel who will overthrow the 
Sultan and become a copper-coloured Cromwell—he is 
merely resisting the misgovernment of the Sultan’s 
officials in the matter of taxes, &c.—it is possible that 
a failure to overcome the Angera revolt may so weaken 
the Sultan’s power, that real pretenders, like the Shereiff 
of Wazan, may be tempted to try their hands at a revolu- 
tion. This is the real danger, and, therefore, as long as 
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i what the Boers call “damped,” or else made 
inh, as situation must be considered critical. The 
int of importance is the activity of public opinion in 
aher Pi regard to Morocco. The Standard of Wednesday 
es long letter from its Madrid correspondent, setting 
her or claims of Spain on Morocco, and showing how 
forth ig the one question that unites Royalists and Re- 
ue and men of all shades of opinion. In spite of the 

ab seatel war of 1859-60, the Spaniards still cherish the 
= that they will be able to conquer Morocco. The Atlas 
o" tains are held to be one of the natural boundaries of 
bs though, as in the case of Gibraltar, they are in the 
- rary occupation of foreigners. Spain is, therefore, 
he defender of the status quo. She feels that at this 
aod she is not strong enough to attempt the conquest 
M wforocco. She dreams, however, that the time will come 
re she will be strong enough, and therefore “ Hands off, 
foroceo !” is the keynote of her policy. Morocco is the 
one point of foreign policy which she regards as vital. 

As to the future of the treaty which Sir, Charles Euan- 
gnith failed to negotiate, it would perhaps be unwise to 
rophesy. In all probability, however, it will ultimately be 
f ed. The “letters from Tangier,” received on July 14th, 
which finally decided the Sultan not to sign, no doubt con- 
tained the latest electoral returns that had been telegraphed 
to Tangier. These, the Sultan was doubtless told, made 
it certain that he would not be asked by the new Govern- 
ment to sign any treaty. When, however, he finds that 
this is not so, and that Lord Rosebery’s policy is identical 
with that of Lord Salisbury, he will probably think it 
wiser to submit, and a treaty will then be negotiated sub- 
stantially on the lines of the treaty presented by Sir Charles 


Fuan-Smith. 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN AND THE 
“DAILY NEWS.” 


HE judgment in the Bishop of Lincoln’s case, on 
T which we commented last week, has been received 
with general approbation. Alike in journals secular and 
ecclesiastical, daily and weekly, there has been an expres- 
sion of genuine thankfulness that the decision of the Privy 
Council makes for peace, and avoids what at one moment 
threatened to be a religious scandal on the largest scale. 
For, had the decision gone differently, and had the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s opponents attempted to enforce his compliance, 
we should probably have been regaled with the spectacle 
of abishop in prison for conscience’ sake. 

But midst this general chorus of eulogy there was one very 
discordant note. This was struck by the Daily News, and it 
deservessome comment because the Daily News is commonly 
regarded as expressing the views in ecclesiastical as well as 
secular politics of that party which isjust now about to follow 
Mr. Gladstone into power. It is true that the representa- 
tive character of the Daily News is increasingly disputed 
by the Daily Chronicle, the eloquent and forcible exponent 
of the “ Labour Party ;” and a comparison of the articles 
in which these two Liberal journals discussed the Lincoln 
judgment helps to account for the extent to which the 
Chronicle has lately gained upon its rival in the race for 
popular favour. For in order to guide a popular move- 
ment, something more is required than an unlimited 
faculty of shrewish abuse. The gift of sympathy ; the 
power of insight; the ability to comprehend, and 
do justice to, a different point of view from one’s 
own, are indispensable to the man or the journal 
that seeks to guide, to persuade, to attract; and in these 
qualities the ecclesiastical “pundit” (to use a word of his 
own) who writes in the Daily News is even comically 
deficient. What strikes one most forcibly in the perusal 
of this striking article is its author’s governess-like habit 
of all-round scolding. Convocation, the Judicial Com- 
mittee, the House of Laymen, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Lord Selborne, and Lord Cairns, are 
rebuked or sneered at with impartial severity. As in the 
governess, so in the journalist, the scolding habit is 
accompanied by a quaint assumption of omniscience. In 
aw, equity, judicial practice, constitutional principles, 

and the meaning of sacred symbolism, our “pundit” is 
equally at home. We cannot stay to argue all his points. 
The Judicial Committee (like the Holy Catholic Church 
In Mathew Arnold’s essay) “can take very good care 
of itself, and we are not going to defend it against the 
row of” Bouverie Street. We pause on a single obiter 
tectum of the journalistic court of final appeal. “ Lighted 
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candles are well understood to be a recognition of the 
sacrifice of the Mass.” “Well understood!” quotha ? 
Marry, by whom? Not assuredly by King Edward VI. 
and his advisers, who held them to signify “that Christ is 
the very true Light of the World;” nor, so far as the ex- 
haustive catena in the Archbishop’s judgment shows, by 
a single writer on ecclesiastical subjects, from that time 
to this. 

But to pronounce dogmatically, and withal mistakenly, 
on the significance of an ecclesiastical symbol, may be due 
to nothing worse than ignorance or carelessness. It is not 
with such minor faults as these that we have to deal. The 
part of the article which seems to us to call for emphatic 
reprobation, is that in which it attacks the character and 
conduct of the Bishop of Lincoln. The writer, in his 
passionate and consuming love of scolding, reproaches the 
Lord. Chancellor with not having scolded the Bishop for 
failing to appear before the Judicial Committee; and 
then, taking the congenial duty on himself, he proceeds as 
follows :— 

“The Bishop of Lincoln did indeed condescend to appear 

before his Metropolitan at Lambeth, although even then he took 
the objection that an Archbishop is not a Synod, and that for a 
‘Synodical declaration’ his soul was yearning. The Judicial 
Committee he has wholly ignored, and that not from indifference 
or want of means, but because he desired to flaunt in the face of 
the world his defiance of the Queen’s authority as Head of the 
Church, to whom he ‘did homage for the temporalities.’ The 
position of the Bishop is equally inconsistent and indecorous. 
In order to obtain five thousand a year and a seat in the House 
of Lords he accepted office, not from any spirital functionary, 
but from the Prime Minister of the day, who might have been a 
Jew, a Mohammedan, an Agnostic, or an Atheist.” 
“Might have been” is good. As a matter of fact, 
Bishop King was appointed by Mr. Gladstone, from whom 
surely the most orthodox Churchman in the world might 
accept ecclesiastical preferment without any sense of incon- 
gruity ; and as it is only the Bishop’s conduct which is in 
dispute, the hypothetical Jewish and Mohammedan Prime 
Ministers are merely irrelevant. The writer proceeds :— 

“ He [the Bishop] knew that his nominal election by the Dean and 
Chapter was a blasphemous mummery, and that he was really 
appointed in the same way as Lords of the Treasury or Lords-in- 
Waiting. But having got what he wanted, and finding himself in 
the possession of a comfortable freehold, he could afford to make a 
cheap protest against Erastianism by defying the secular jurisdic- 
tion he had previously acknowledged. Moses, when commanded to 
take the shoes from his feet because the ground on which he stood 
was holy, might as well have replied that he would take off one 
because it was tight, and retain the other because it was easy. If 
the Bishop of Lincoln had been an Irish Member, the Judges 
would have exhausted their vocabulary of virtuous indignation 
against his contumacious disregard of the civil magistrate.” 
There is a good deal more than ignorante or carelessness 
in this remarkable passage. To a string of clumsy sneers, 
it adds the unmannerly attribution of base motives, and 
not a little of absolute misstatement. 

Those who know the Bishop of Lincoln will smile at the 
notion of “ five thousand a year and a seat in the House 
of Lords” as possible objects of his ambition. His in- 
difference to money and rank is absolute, and we should 
question if he has even set foot in the House of Lords 
since his turn for reading prayers there ended. So far, the 
sneer is only ludicrously inapt; but the writer goes on to 
insinuate the basest and most disingenuous conduct. 
According to him, Dr. King desired to be a Bishop; and 
then, “ having got what he wanted, and finding himself in 
the possession of a comfortable freehold,” he defies “ the 
secular jurisdiction he had previously acknowledged.” 
When and where did Bishop King acknowledge the juris- 
diction in ecclesiastical causes of the Judicial Committee ? 
And that is the only “ jurisdiction” that he has “ defied.” 
He has never denied the competence of the Crown to nomi- 
nate to Sees, or to bestow “temporalities.” What he 
acknowledged when he was made a Bishop, he acknow- 
ledges still. What he repudiated then, he repudiates stil]. 
To state the reverse, and to insinuate baseness and treachery 
of this kind, seems to us a most discreditable method of 
attack ; and it must not pass without earnest and public 
protest from those who, whatever they may think of 
Bishop King’s theological beliefs or ceremonial practices, 
reckon his sweet unworldiness and his shining sanctity 
among the chiefest graces of the Church of England. 

So much by way of protest against the unbridled rudeness 
of an individual scribe. It remains to say something on 
the more general aspects of the case. It were devoutly, to be 
wished that those who undertake to enlighten the public on 
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matters ecclesiastical, should give themselves the trouble to 
inquire a little more closely into the relations between the 
spiritual and the secular power, and the views entertained 
thereon by devout and instructed Churchmen. They will 
find that these are more complex subjects than at present 
they seem to guess; and those ecclesiastical critics who are 
also Gladstonian politicians, may be profitably referred to 
Mr. Gladstone’s “Remarks on the Royal Supremacy,” re- 
printed in his “Gleanings.” It is not merely a question of 
Establishment versus Disestablishment. Non-established 
Churches, as we all know, are subject to secular tribunals, 
and not seldom are forced to settle their internal disputes 
by reference to human law. No general and off-hand 
treatment of the subject is possible. Under what circum- 
stances, and in what subject-matter, may a Christian 
lawfully submit to a human tribunal? When and where 
do the requirements of civil obedience clash with the 
laws of the spiritual kingdom? When is resistance a 
duty? and to what length may that resistance be 
carried ? These are searching questions. They have been 
asked and answered, in various and sometimes in startling 
forms, ever since the days of the Roman Empire. The 
Church of England has been forced to ask them repeatedly 
during the last forty years. Pushed to extremity, they 
“pierce even to the dividing asunder of the joints and 
marrow.” Whatever may be their true and ultimate solu- 
tion, assuredly it will be better promoted by charity, 
sympathy, and mutual forbearance, than by anile rebuke 
and calumnious innuendo. 





THE JUDGES’ PROPOSALS. 


HE recommendations for legal reform made by the 
Council of Judges, after four months’ close investi- 
gation of the subject, constitute one of the most important 
schemes for improving the judicial Administration ever 
made. Itis often said that the Judges are too fond of their 
leisure, and that they are unwilling to undertake the least 
particle of extra work. Let those who are of this opinion 
study the resolutions of the Council of Judges which accom- 
pany the Report presented by them to the Home Secretary. 
The labours of the Committee which drafted the resolu- 
tions must have been of the heaviest, and the eminent 
lawyers who undertook this duty, purely voluntarily, and 
without any of the inducements which usually accompany 
special work, deserve the heartiest thanks of the public. 
If a Royal Commission had been appointed to consider 
the subject, we should have had to wait a couple of 
years at the very least. As it is, we have a detailed 
scheme,—a scheme capable of being put into im- 
mediate operation,—presented us only some four months 
after it was seriously taken up. No one can accuse the 
Council of Judges either of a want of thoroughness in 
their recommendations, or of delay in their deliberations. 
They have answered the appeal of the public for a reform 
of our legal system both quickly and exhaustively. 

The first point dealt with by the Council is the Circuit 
system. Of late years the Circuit system has been re- 
cognised as the chief cause of the waste of judicial 
time. Judges have been sent to obscure country 
towns, with all the pomp and circumstance of judicial 
state, ready to try cases as important as were ever heard 
in Westminster Hall, but have found nothing to engage 
their attention but one or two trumpery and insignificant 
actions. We have, that is, with great labour and waste 
of time, transported a steam-hammer to a distant 
- of the country, and when we have got it there, we 

ave used it to crack a nut. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the cry has arisen, “ Let the nut 
come to the steam-hammer, instead of the steam-hammer 
to the nut,” and that it has seriously been proposed, as far 
as civil business is concerned, to abolish the Circuit system 
altogether. The Council of Judges have wisely, as we think, 
decided not to go so far as this. For many purposes, the 
Circuit system answers admirably. In places where there 
is plenty of heavy material to be crushed, it is by no means 
uneconomical of time and labour to take the steam-hammer 
down to the material. The proper reform is to send it 
where it is really wanted, but never where it is not wanted. 
Accordingly, what the Council proposes is this. At pre- 
sent there are fifty-six circuit towns. These they will 
leave for criminal business. For civil cause purposes they, 
however, select eighteen centres, and to these centres 


the fifty-six county towns. This will = 
matters. The civil business of towns Hic Aa facilitate 
distance of London will go to the Metropolis conenien 
other towns deprived of civil circuits, to the nal of ¢ 
eighteen centres. The improvement is even C8t Of the 
it seems. It will be possible at the eighteen on than 
have a daily cause-list, and therefore litigants ae 
witnesses will not have to be kept waiting, but wil their 
to know the exact day on which they will be wae able 
towns which it is proposed shall become the circuit ¢ 
for civil business are :— 1 Centres 


Liverpool, Newcastle, . 
Manchester, Durham, Nottingban, 
Leeds, Chester, Winch, 7 
Birmingham, Exeter, Line 
Glamorgan, York, Carnary, 
Bristol, Carlisle, Bodmin” 


Norwich, Lincoln, and Bodmin, however, though ; 

in the list, will not, owing to their peculiar Phin 
position, have any other towns grouped with then 4 
presume that there must be good reasons for this arra 4 
ment; but it is difficult to see why Bodmin, at 7” 
rate, should not be grouped with Exeter, It 2 
further to be noted that the Judges recommend that 
‘power shall be taken to order under special circum 
stances a cause to be tried at any town to which , 
criminal Judge only proceeds.” Such are the arrap ‘ 
ments proposed as to the Circuit system—anary 
ments which it is calculated will always allow eight Jud : 
to be present in London, and so get rid of the paral 
which now falls upon the Queen’s Bench Division duriy 
Circuit. That the proposal is a wise one we cannot doubt, 
and that it will meet with opposition, except from the 
tradesmen of county towns like Oakham, Mold, Prestg 
Appleby, Ruthin, Dolgelly, Huntingdon, and Haverford. 
west, we do not believe. A certain small number of 
suitors may have to travel a few more miles than now to 
‘“’Sizes.” That is the total of the inconvenience that will 
be caused by the change. On the other hand, the reform 
of the Circuit system will save a considerable amount of 
judicial power, and so enable more work to be got through 
than at present. 

The changes proposed in regard to the procedure of 
the Queen’s Bench Division, though they will be less easily 
recognised by the public as beneficial, are, we believe, even 
more important. The chief evil at the present moment is the 
multiplicity of interlocutory applications and appeals. The 
raising of these side problems prevents the real action from 
coming to trial, and gives an unscrupulous litigant great 
opportunities for retarding the progress of a suit. The 
Judges propose to sweep these away by making compul. 
sory the taking out, a fortnight after the issue of the 
writ, of that Summons for Directions which has hitherto 
been optional. Put in plain language, what will happen 
is this. A fortnight after the writ has been issued, or 
earlier, the plaintiff and defendant will appear before the 
Master, and he, having heard the cause of action, will 
settle all the preliminaries of the trial. He is to 
have power to direct as to the mode and place of trial, 
and will be able to put a case into a special list, in 
order that it may be tried forthwith. He will also be 
able to allow or disallow pleadings, and will be able to 
direct in regard to all other matters of procedure, and 
to say what particular form of evidence will be required 
in regard to this or that fact, and whether it “should be 
given by affidavit of information and belief, or by pro 
duction of documents or copies of documents, or by entries 
in books.” As to the mode and place of trial, the Judges 
recommend :— 


“The mode of trial in the Queen’s Bench Division shall be by 
a Judge without a jury, or by a Judge with a jury, or by a Judge 
with assessors; the mode to be determined on the summons for 
directions, provided always that in the following cases the right 
of either party to a trial by jury shall be absolute :—Libel, 
slander, seduction, false imprisonment, malicious prosecution, 
breach of promise of marriage. The place of trial shall be a 
such town (where actions are tried) as shall be the least expel 
sive and most convenient, subject to any statutes fixing the place 
of trial.” 


The much-talked-of Commercial Court is another recom 
mendation made by the Judges. There is to be as 

commercial list, on which only commercial cases will be 
put, and to try the causes on this list two Judges are to 
be assigned. For this Court a general jury panel is # 





Judges of nisi-prius actions will go, as they now go, to 
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rs.’ Whether this new Court will be able to attract 

_, the Queen’s Bench Division the business which 

bn s to the Arbitrators appointed by various Trade 

‘ ‘ations remains to be seen, but, at any rate, the 

riment is worth trying. If men of good commercial 
in serve on the Juries, and if cases can be tried 
ely as if they are before an arbitrator, we do not 
aw the Court should not become popular. ; 

. regard to appeals alone, the recommendations 
m to us not quite satisfactory. The recommendations 
to interlocutory appeals are sound enough ; but we 

*h the Judges could have found it possible to recom- 

eh the abolition of Divisional Courts, and the assimi- 

tion of the Queen’s Bench Division system to that of 
the Chancery Division. What they propose is to make 
new Appeal Court for interlocutory appeals in the 

Queen’s Bench Division. That, we take it, is what is 

meant by @ Divisional Court “ consisting of not less 

than three Judges, and such Court to be as permanent as 

sible” This means that three Judges in London who 
will be wanted to be judging in Courts of first instance, 
qill be hearing appeals. It would be far better to con- 
ditute another Court in the Court of Appeal by adding 
one more Lord Justice. This extra Lord Justice, the 

[ord Chief Justice, and the President of the Probate and 

Divorce Division could, when needed, constitute an extra 

Court of Appeal. When this Court was not wanted, the 

Junior Lord Justice could sit as the extra Chancery Judge. 

Finally, the Judges declare as follows in favour of a Court 

of Appeal in criminal cases :— 

“4 permanent Court of Criminal Appeal shall be formed of 
seven members, of whom five shall be a quorum. Such Court 
shall consist of the Lord Chief Justice of England for the time 
being, and six other Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, to 
be selected by the Judges of that Division. The jurisdiction of 
the Court of Crown Cases Reserved shall be transferred to the 
said Court. Such Court of Appeal shall have power to revise the 
sentence of any person convicted of any criminal offence (except 
murder) by any Recorder or by magistrates at quarter sessions, or 
by any Judge of the Supreme Court on the application of the 
person convicted, or of the Attorney-General, and to confirm or to 
increase or diminish his sentence. ..... Where a complaint is 
made at any time to the Home Secretary with regard to any 
conviction or sentence, the Court at his request may consider 
such complaint, and such further evidence as he may direct to 
be laid before them, and also such documents as the Court shall 
require or permit to be given, and shall have power to quash the 
conviction or diminish the sentence respectively. The Court 
shall not in any case have power to direct a new trial.” 


The recommendations sound reasonable, but we should 
like to see them thoroughly discussed. It is to be 
noted, however, that they are not in favour of a retrial of 
criminal cases, but only of a revision of sentences. By 
such means, we shall avoid the scandals of an inadequate 
punishment in one case, and of an excessive punishment 
manother. The plan by which the Home Secretary will 
refer cases to the Court for their advice is, prima facie, 
reasonable. As we have said, however, the whole matter 
requires more discussion. 


THE OLD RADICALISM AND THE NEW. 


YN old order changeth, and giveth place to the new. 
There has been a revolution in the public mind 
as to the true view of the functions of the State, 
and the limits of State activity; and the full import 
of this revolution is best seen where it has been 
greatest,—among the advanced section of the Radicals. 
There the change from extreme Individualism to some- 
thing very like Collectivism is most apparent. A genera- 
tion ago the so-called philosophic Radicalism was in 
Vogue,—the teachings of the Manchester school com- 
pletely dominated political thought, and few politicians of 
any party or shade of opinion were altogether free from 
their influence. Perhaps a mere theory has never been so 
Potent a factor in actual politics as the doctrine of laisses- 
faire during the middle-class régime in England. State 
action, in this view, was regarded as at best a necessary 
evil, to be reduced to a minimum where it could not be 
altogether avoided ; the sole duty of Government was to 
or ning, suppress violence and disorder, and leave the 
Py * the working of economic laws, to the exertions 
4 individuals and voluntary associations. Even what 
the t to us now the entirely righteous intervention of 
bitte ate in the interest of women and children, was 

tly resented by the Radicals of the time. Many 


hard things have been said about the shortcomings 
of their political and economic creed, about its selfish- 
ness and materialism, its cold doctrinaire spirit, its iron 
law of wages, its gloomy acceptance of the misery and 
degradation of the masses as ultimate facts. But we must 
never forget how much we owe to this middle-class hatred 
of State interference ; Catholic emancipation, the revised 
criminal code, free industry, free-trade, and the abolition 
of the religious disabilities of the Dissenters are among the 
benefits it served to procure for us. And if the spirit of 
laissez-faire often rose to an extravagant pitch, we must 
remember that it was in the first instance a reaction from 
the arbitrary and intolerant government of the aristocratic 
régime, and allow for the circumstances of its origin. 
While the middle classes were chiefly occupied with the 
destruction of bad government, it was natural that they 
should begin to distrust all government. And in the old 
Radicalism of the extreme individualist type, there was 
undoubtedly an extravagant hatred of restraint, an ex- 
aggerated belief in liberty of a merely negative kind, 
which, carried to its logical outcome, would have imperilled 
the basis of society and led to Nihilism and anarchy. 
Liberty in the State is the protection of the weak against 
the strong, and when this protection is enforced, the 
strong always cry out on liberty. Feeling confidence in 
their own sturdy self-dependence, the middle-classes were 
perhaps too ready to forget the weaker brethren. As to the 
charge of selfishness, so often brought against the economic 
creed of the Manchester school, we must remember that 
theoretic principles can never of themselves make men 
selfish, or otherwise much affect their moral character. 
At the most, they could only add strength and consistency 
to antecedent selfishness by giving it expression. Anda 
charge levelled against a whole class ought always to make 
us pause. The middle classes naturally moulded their 
policy, in the first instance, according to their own interests 
and prejudices, just as the aristocracy had done before 
them, just as the democracy tries to do to-day; and a 
policy of non-intervention, a timid and hesitating use of 
authority, was undoubtedly the best policy for a Govern- 
ment which was conscious that it did not represent the 
nation as a whole. 

With the advent of Democracy, all this has changed. 
Since political power ceased to be the privilege of a class, 
and passed into the bands of all, there has been a growing 
desire to employ it for the benefit of all, and a grow- 
ing belief in the possibility of so employing it. At the 
same time, popular faith in the worth of the old economic 
principle of unrestricted competition seems to be shaken, 
and laissez-faire has become a subject for reproach and in- 
vective. We have left the Manchester school behind us, 
and have entered on a stage of Socialistic sentiment which 
seems to desire State activity for its own sake, even where 
private enterprise and voluntary methods might serve as 
well. The old. Radicals bitterly opposed the Factory 
Acts, the new are calling out for a universal LHight- 
Hours Bill. The temper of the old Radicalism was 
political, and, carried to excess, it verged on Nihilism ; 
the temper of the new Radicalism is social, and its 
extreme adherents seem to be drifting towards Com- 
munism. Destruction is gone out of vogue, and the 
air is full of vague and crude proposals for reconstruction, 
all involving an extension of State or Municipal activity. 
In its sympathy with the toiling and poverty-stricken 
masses, in its faith in the possibility of elevating and 
bettering their lot, the new Radicalism is a great advance 
on the old. Nor need we attach much importance to the 
view that this new-born interest in the masses is simulated 
for the purpose of catching votes. Such ascription of 
motives is nearly always shallow. It is much more 
important to recognise a change in the attitude of a party 
than to discover the motives which prompted it. A few 
men there are in every party who deal with every question 
in the spirit of wire-pullers; but it does not follow because 
the change in the spirit of Radicalism has coincided with 
extensions of the franchise, that its adherents are not 
honest in their convictions. Why is the franchise extended 
at all, if not to bring the ideas and aspirations of a new 
stratum of society to bear on party life? We give the 
new Radicals full credit for sincerity, and prefer to 
point out the real shortcomings of their political faith 
and temperament. They have not yet learned that 
first lesson of statesmanship, to be tolerant, up to a 





certain point, of abuses in the framework of society; it 
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is easy to cure the faults of a system or institution by 
destroying all, the evil along with the good. Their stock 
of patience is too small, they are in too great haste to 
renovate the world; too ready to take up with sweeping 
generalisations, to apply abstract theories, to act according 
to presuppositions of what ought to be, too anxious to find 
a formula which shall lead mechanically to human perfec- 
tion. The Socialism of to-day has not grasped the truth 
that society is an organism, and that statesmen can watch 
over and direct its growth, but cannot supply the vital and 
generative force. It is no less material in its aims, barren 
and unspiritual in its creed, than the old individualism 
which is become an abomination to it. Its day may be 
longer, for the lower classes, to whom it is supposed to 
appeal, cannot be swamped from beneath, as were the 
middle classes. But we have no doubt that ultimately it 
will be found equally one-sided and transient. 


It is the fashion to brand the period of middle-class 
ascendency as destructive, and no doubt many things were 
then destroyed, most of which were very well destroyed 
indeed. It is an altogether insufficient account of Catholic 
emancipation, to take an instance, to call it destructive. A 
measure which puts an end to the unjust exclusion of the 
members of a religious community from their rights as 
citizens, and so widens the basis of society, is essentially 
constructive, though technically it may consist in the repeal 
of certain Acts of Parliament. But there is a sense 
in which the legislation of the era we are entering upon 
must be specially constructive. The work of clearing 
away the débris of an extinct régime was comparatively 
simple; the work of reconstruction must be arduous and 
slow. The long social and industrial revolution which has 
been proceeding concurrently with the political revolution 
for the last two centuries is not yet at an end; there is no 
reason to believe that we have yet approached a state of 
equilibrium. No man can foretell the future or forecast 
the final organisation of society and industry with the aid 
of any theory, socialist or individualist. The movement 
of reconstruction will go on mainly underneath the reach 
of government; out of the clashing interests and mutual 
action and reaction of employers and employed, order will 
gradually evolve itself. The more spontaneous and un- 
thwarted is the growth of the new order, the more enduring 
it will prove; nothing but harm can come from revolu- 
tionary attempts to apply abstract theories, and ill-con- 
sidered interference of the State is a much greater evil 
than any evils it might be meant to remedy. No doubt, as 
the socialist might object, the conception of growth applied 
to society is only a metaphor: in the last resort we are thrown 
back on individual efforts and individual intelligence, and 
the efforts and intelligence of those in authority have as 
much right to count as any other factor in the case. We 
are not arguing for statesmen standing still. But unless 
their action is cautious, tentative, and deliberate, based on 
comprehensive knowledge, and not on abstract principles, 
it is likely to count in the final summing-up only as re- 
tardation of progress. Reckless attacks on property, and 
reckless employment of the compulsory powers of the 
State, certainly will not help us. Though presenting 
itself under the guise of construction, the socialist policy 
of the new Radicals is essentially destructive, and it is not 
the least dangerous of the anarchic forces, social and 
political, which threaten to overwhelm us on the threshold 
of the democratic era. There is nothing to be gained by 
angry denunciations of this state of things, or its authors. 
An ebullition of Socialism was as certain to follow the 
granting of a democratic franchise as day is to follow 
night, and we need not be surprised if the ignorant and 
discontented elements of the new electorate are attracted 
by it. But, high as the heavens are above the earth, so 
far is wisdom removed from folly; and though we may 
tolerate and explain the presence of socialist agitation, it 
is none the less a duty to strenuously oppose it. 








TELEGRAPHING TO MARS. 


N R. FRANCIS GALTON, in the Times of this day week, 

proposes seriously that our astronomers should agree 
on an attempt to flash sun-signals to Mars for several con- 
secutive years, in the hope that they might attract attention 
from the possible inhabitants of Mars, and get us signals back 
of the same kind. Whether the proposal to send such solar 
signals to Mars is possible or not can hardly be determined 





until we have some reason to presume that : 
selves, in something like the same siege ad lan Our. 
ourselves, exist on Mars, and that, we fear, ig just what i: 
quite impossible to conjecture with any confidence om It ig 
strong to inspire even a faint hope of success, If the 
any truth in the assumption that on the amount of as be 
received at the surface of a planet depends the heat 
progress in civilisation, it would be reasonable to en of 
that even if such creatures as men exist on the : 
Mars, they are not improbably behind us in the sas 
their civilisation, and that telescopes may be ag Be be 
to them as they were to our forefathers three Or four 
thousand years ago; while if we assume an analogy of 
kind to be illegitimate, then it must be still legs legitimat, { 

: € to 
suppose that there is any analogy at all between our con 
dition and theirs, even if they exist. The Martials, it 
there be Martials in any sense in which there are terrestri 
on our own planet, may have no eyes at all; their whole 
civilisation, if they have any, may depend on sense ot 
which we have absolutely no trace, so that communication 
between us and them would be a great deal less possible than 
communication between a fish and a mole, or between a bling 
man and a deaf mute. The whole idea of Communicating with 
the inhabitants of Mars takes for granted that the Martials are 
organised more or less like ourselves, and especially in Telation 
to the sense which carries farthest,—that is, the sense of sight, 

It would be an idle thing to send mere signals for consecutive 
years to a planet on which, even if there were rational bein 
there was no sense of sight; and not very rational if, even 
though there were a sense of sight akin to our own, there Was 
no power of aiding it by the help of telescopic inventions, 
Therefore it seems to us that unless the whole conception of 
communicating with Mars be in the highest degree extrayg. 
gant, we have some reason to assume that the possible Martials 
are behind, not before us, in their stage of development and 
civilisation. We know that the tribes upon our earth which liye 
under the most unfavourable conditions as regards heat,—the 
Esquimaux, for instance, and the Patagonians,—are far behind 
the inhabitants of the temperate regions in civilisation, and 
therefore, if we may draw any inferences at all as to the 
Martials from our own condition, the more probable inference 
is that, if they exist under circumstances at all like ou 
own, they are, considering their great distance from the sun, 
centuries behind us rather than at the same stage of evolution, 
or still less centuries before us. And if we have no right to 
draw such an inference, then we have still less to reason with 
the smallest confidence from our own circumstances to 
theirs. They may, of course, have senses such as we 
have not even a dream of; they may be perfectly well 
acquainted with all that happens not only on our globe, 
but on all the other planets, and yet quite unable to let 
us know that they are familiar with our conditions of 
life, and how they have acquired that knowledge. But if that 
were so, it would be only too obvious that our conditions of 
life furnish us with no basis for forming any conjecture at all 
as to theirs; and in that case it would not only be sanguine, 
but quite irrational, to attempt to open communications at all, 
The only shadow of justification for making such an attempt 
rests on the assumption that we may reason from the analogy 
of our own condition to theirs; and on that assumption we 
think it would be only prudent to assume that if such faculties 
as ours are already developed on the surface of Mars at all, 
they are likely to be far behind instead of far before our own. 

But there is a further question of still more importance in 
connection with Mr. Galton’s proposal. Let it be granted, 
for the sake of argument, that the Martials have eye 
like ours and telescopes like ours, and that we could make 
them see our sun-flashes, and at last respond to them,—how 
are we to establish any sort of code of communication without 
being able to establish any sort of association between ou 
sun-flashes and the ideas we want to express ? 

Suppose, for example, that we wish to inquire the meaning 
and character of the long, straight canals on Mars, which 
have seemed to some of our observers artificial waterways 
some kind, if they are not a vast deal too wide to be i 
atall, or to ask the origin of those bright protuberances which 
some of our observers fancy to be artificial lights kindled on 
purpose to attract the attention of eyes in the nearest 
Mare’s planetary neighbours, how are we to set about asking 
the question, after we have satisfied ourselves, if we ever cal 
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Tai edeeslven, that the Martials see our signals and send 
gs signals in return? When a human being finds himself 
smongst other human beings of whose language he is pro- 
fomndly ignorant, he establishes at once some kind of associa- 
tion between sounds and wants, by the free use of signs. He 
‘ats to his mouth, and makes the movements which 
company eating to express that he is hungry; or the 
movements which accompany drinking to express that he 
ig thirsty; oF he holds up his hands to signify entreaty 
wd supplication ; or he points to the Hast or West to 
indicate the direction from which he came; and he care- 
fally attends to all the sounds which his hosts make, and 
go manages to associate one sound with food, another with 
jrink, a third with the threatening or pleased expression of the 
strangers in whose power he finds himself, and a fourth with the 
word used for the quarter of space from which he has indicated 
that he had himself come. In that way, a code of intercourse 
js soon established, upon which some sort of mutual under- 
sanding is gradually built up. But how is any such code to 
beestablished with people whom we can neither see nor hear, 
nor make a sign to of any kind, except the sign from which 
ye infer that they are watching our sun-flashes as well as that 
weare watching theirs? Suppose we find that three flashes 
of ours are answered after a short interval by three flashes of 
theirs, and that ten flashes of ours are answered after the 
same interval by ten of theirs, we may then fairly assume that 
they understand us when we say three or ten, and that they have 
the faculty of number in common with us. But how are we to 
get any further? How are we to express a question of any 
sort, or to indicate the shape of the Martial canals and convey 
our curiosity, or to ask whether the bright prominences in 
Mars are artificial lights or glaciers at the tops of moun- 
tains catching the sunlight? We do not see how, if Mr. 
Galton had successfully made his first step, he could get any 
farther, unless he could find the means of magnifying 
indefinitely, and then illuminating intensely, the face of a 
human being, so as to render it visible in Mars, with some 
sortof gesture or expression with which definite sun-signals 
could be associated. And as that of course is,—at present, at 
allevents,—far beyond the range of scientific possibility, it 
seems to us that even the first step could not be made in 
arranging any kind of communication beyond that which 
assures us that number is common to us and to them. 
Suppose we telegraph two, and then three, and then are 
answered by five flashes from Mars, that might go to 
show that two and three make five in Mars as well as in the 
earth,—which Mr. J. S. Mill was, we suppose, slightly inclined 
to doubt, though that appears to us a doubt of the most irra- 
tional kind, which might justify a much deeper doubt, namely, 
whether the Martials had any capacity for either doubt or 
certainty. But after telegraphing any number of addition sums, 
and finding them properly answered from Mars, how are we to 
get as far as applying the conception of number to any concrete 
thing ? How are we to ask if Martials have engineers and 
ships, and electric lights and glaciers, and five senses, and 
heads and feet, or to convey that we have them, unless we can 
contrive to send at least some few pictures to Mars and to 
get a pictorial reply, which is, we take it, at present 
beyond hope. We do not believe that astronomers will 
be content to go on flashing sun-signals for years to 
come to hypothetical Martial observers, only on the chance 
that, after the lapse of years or centuries, we may have 
the satisfaction of ascertaining that the faculty of number 
uals as much in Mars as it does in the earth, and that 
addition-sams are the same there that they are here, which 
seems to us already certain, if they have intelligences 
at all. It is, of course, barely possible that we may be 
able to discover for ourselves the nature of the so-called 
canals, which must be hundreds of miles in width, and whether 
the bright points are points of natural or artificial illumina- 
i and if that could be discovered, we might then gradually 
‘am more; but until we can clearly discover the form and 
character of some one Martial structure, living or otherwise, 
oe convey to Mars the impression of some one real object 
ere, we confess that there seems to us very little use in 
“pe sun-signals on the bare chance of proving that 
mentary arithmetic is understood in Mars as well as here. 
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THE CHURCH IN DANGER. 
HE danger to which we would call attention is not that 
of Disestablishment or of Disendowment. The Church 
which we would rouse to its peril, while it includes that which 
is established by Act of Parliament, includes also much which 
is in hostile or jealous relation with the Church of England. 
We would guard against a danger more profound, and call forth 
a vigilance more widespread, than any which the Statute- 
Book can avert or chronicle. It is a temptation common to 
every religious leader, at the present hour, to regain for 
Religion its lost influence with the masses, by showing them 
that religion is, in the sense in which they understand the 
words, the friend of the poor; and no temptation appears to 
us more fraught with peril. 

It may surprise some readers that we should speak of a 
danger so universal as specially that of religious bodies ; 
it may surprise others that we should speak of it as a danger 
at all. The transfer of supreme rule, it is almost too obvious 
to urge, is a transfer of general temptation; every one who 
seeks to achieve anything must be tempted to undue conces- 
sion towards those by whose help alone such achievement can 
be carried out. And those who fail to recognise this as a general 
temptation will be inclined not only to deny but to invert our 
warning. To bring back the lower classes to recognise 
as their natural advocates the ministers of him who in 
almost his last utterance called the poor his representa- 
tives, may seem an aim in which there can be no tempta- 
tion but that of inadequate response. Individuals, in seeking 
to associate eternal truth with temporal aid, may seek to 
advance their own fame or their own interest when they deem 
themselves advocates of the masses; and such individuals 
may wear the livery and accept the pay of the Church; but 
that any minister who may be taken as a typical specimen of 
the Church should be thus influenced, might seem absolutely 
impossible. Such arguments have a cogency very inade- 
quately expressed by the epithet “ plausible.” Every one 
must admit that the Churcb is lost to the deepest meaning 
of the message she has to bring mankind, when she forgets 
their truth. The Church of the last century did so forget 
it—the Church, that is, which is known to Parliament—and 
hence the true Church found her representatives in men 
whom that Church repudiated and scorned,—in Whitefield 
when he drew tears down the grimy cheeks of Cornish miners ; 
and Wesley, when he organised the petty bourgeoisie of country 
towns into a great religious body, and founded what Macaulay 
laments asa lost Order of the Church’of England. Wherever 
any religious body forgets that its message is primarily 
to the poor, it dissociates itself from the teaching of Christ. 
Till our own time it could hardly be said that there was any 
corporate danger, except that of giving this truth a sub- 
ordinate place. The warning conveyed in the command, 
“Thou shalt not in any wise favour the poor,” has always had 
its meaning for individuals, but was applicable to much fewer 
than the opposite warning with which the text associates it. 
Till the poor were the governors, there was no fear that leaders 
of men should favour the prejudices and overlook the defects 
of those whose worst calamity is their ignorance. But it is 
undeniable that when once the balance of power has gone 
over to any class, that class possesses the illegitimate as well 
as the legitimate influence of the ruler. The impulse which 
leads men now to flatter the poor is not a reaction from the 
influence which led them formerly to flatter the rich ;—an in- 
fluence to which no one will pretend that religious men were 
inaccessible. It is the very same influence. The depositaries 
of ultimate political strength are rich in all that attracts 
deference, even if they are starving. 

If it be asked why such a danger should be regarded as 
specially imminent with leaders of religion, it is surely a 
sufficient answer to point out that a low motive must always 
be most easily victorious where its way has been prepared by 
a high motive. Not that the high motive passes away. They 
who think that aspiring impulses cease to act the moment 
they are reinforced by motives of a different character, know 
but little of human nature. The reverence for the poor 
inseparable from any response to the teaching of Christ, 
lends its strength to an adulation of the many which is most 
in opposition to that teaching ; it is impossible to analyse the 
compound whole into its elements, and what is least noble in 
it is most potent when it is also least predominant. It would 
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be easy to mention pulpits which are mere centres of political 
declamation, where no suspicion could possibly attach of 
personal interest. No frankly political declamation is so 
dangerous as glowing political appeal clothed in religious 
phraseology. We find evidence of such danger everywhere; we 
would give as an instance, taken almost at random, a little 
pamphlet, attested by the names of learned and devout 
Churchmen, under the presidency of the Bishop of Durham, 
which does not seem to us a less significant indication of the 
peril we would bring home to our readers, because to most of 
them it will be probably unknown. Many of its aspirations 
are such as we can only regard with sympathy, but the tone 
of excited rhetoric throughout seems to us unsuited for the 
approach to what its writer describes as a difficult problem, 
and its most dogmatic statement condenses the fallacious 
suggestion of its rhetoric into dangerous error. A body of 
men “keenly alive to the disorder” (of our social organism) 
“and resolutely bent on its cure, will,” we are told, “arrive 
at the discussion penetrated by two deep convictions. First, 
that the present situation is intolerable; and secondly, that 
its solution must be found in the unfaltering assertion of 
moral, as supreme over mechanical laws.” An excellent 
prophecy of the probable prescriptions of well-meaning 
religious zeal, and a warning as to the influence of such zeal 
upon which all readers would do well to ponder. 


There have been crises in history where it may have been 
well to preach that a situation was intolerable. To kindle the 
spirit of rebellion may be the better of two alternatives : it must 
be so if there has ever been such a thing asa righteous rebellion 
since the world began. But the effort to allay disease is not 
generally furthered by a preliminary declaration that the 
disease is intolerable; and a true reformer will be as slow to 
use the epithet as a good physician. If, indeed, it be used of the 
present time in contradistinction to the past, we should say 
that its unwisdom was its least defect; but we would not 
entangle the assertion of a principle, valid for all political or 
social reform, with any question as to matter of fact. It is 
not the condition of our patient, but. the remedy of our physician 
on which we would found our protest. The ‘supremacy of 
moral over mechanical law” appears to us an unfortunate 
form of expression, even when it is true on the speaker’s lips, 
and in the ear of an uneducated hearer, a certain falsehood. 
We can imagine a sense in which it might be used truly. 
As Mr. Tyndall says that gravitation almost disappears in the 
presence of certain molecular forces, so we could imagine a 
student of the spiritual history of mankind saying that 
material need almost disappears in the presence of certain 
spiritual emotions. But as we should avoid any suggestion 
about gravitation disappearing when there was a chance of 
overloading a cart or a vessel, so we would avoid any suggestion 
of material law disappearing when there is a chance of eco- 
nomic problems being settled on other than economic grounds. 
It is a strange thing that in an age of science, as we all might 
have described our own a very few years ago, it should be 
necessary to urge that knowledge of physical conditions is 
an element of success which, while it is most readily 
neglected by those whose hearts glow with unselfish desire, 
can never be replaced by such desire. A warning as old 
as the dialogues of Plato—a warning translated by Butler 
into the cautious religious dialect of his day, and emphasised 
by every discovery, every invention of ours—this warning 
surely, it might have been thought, need never henceforth be 
repeated in the ears of a race so abundantly convinced of its 
truth. Facts, unquestionable in our day, are perhaps enough 
to show that that must never be said of any truth whatever. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of helping the poor, is 
getting them to see that there are such things as non-moral 
laws. They know this very well in individual cases. They 
are aware that all the good-will in the world will not prevent 
two people wanting twice as much food as one, or help them 
to get more than two sixpences out of a shilling; but they 
are always expecting to do something like this, when the 
necessities of a multitude are in question. More than a 
generation ago, the captain of an emigrant-ship, wishing to 
shelter the emigrants in a storm, shut them down into the 
hold, where no doubt they were glad enough to escape from 
the wind and rain, but where the greater number perished 
before they could obtain release, for want of air. Perhaps 
no one in his position would now be as ignorant of the 
requirement of the human lungs; but to preach that 
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moral is above material law, is to prepare for a . 
repetition of his mistake in regions where it is ag =~ 
fundamentally disastrous as it is less conspicuously terri 
We are inhabitants of a realm of Necessity, which oo 
common interest of all, Christians and non-Christiang is the 
to map out and thoroughly understand ; we shall not Pa alike, 
in its deserts, or food on its mountain-tops, because “ae 
leading a host whom we desire to guide to a better iy - 
encourage them to think that the desire, if it be mind 
certain temperature, will supply knowledge and fo; , 
to refuse to them a warning far more valuable than gold, 


It should be in a special sense the care of those to 
avoid such a danger who believe that the fraction of man’ 
existence involved in these delusive anticipations bears : 
insignificant proportion to the whole. But as it seems an 
be felt that the Church must surrender her own saan 
strength of conviction, and put herself at the disadvantage of 
addressing the masses from the point of view of thoge for 
whom this brief lifetime is all, so by an instructive parador 
the hope that has been her strength on her own domain, aban. 
doned there, appears as a source of weakness elsewhere, If 
Churchmen have ceased to believe that moral truth has an 
eternity of significance, while material trath concerns oy, 
threescore years and ten, at least do not let them Carry over 
what remains of their own truth into a realm whereit becomes 
demonstrable and pernicious error. That moral troth 
has a supremacy of jurisdiction and a priority of certainty 
over the sequences of material phenomena, is not believed 
by any one who understands what he is saying; but 
half the harm that is done in the world comes fron 
the eloquent preaching of imperfect convictions, It jg 
possible to convey, and even strongly implant, beliefs which 
are defied by every logical principle in the minds of on 
who diffuses them. It is difficult not sometimes to do this, 
for beliefs are tied up in very stiff bundles, and it seems often 
impossible to do more than get acceptance for that bundle in 
which there is least error. But surely the error we must 
insist on excluding is that which is popular for the hour,—that 
of which the mere translation into rhetoric is a clue to 
influence, wealth, and power. 

Of the two great needs of our time, the first is the message 
of the Church,—the call to man to believe in God. The 
second is the message of those who have been, throughout 
the history of thought, in opposition to the Church,—the 
call to man to recognise those invariable sequences which 
have been called its laws. It has been the misfortune of 
an age now passing away that the last of these messages 
was received to the exclusion of the first. No mis 
fortune can be quite so great, but with reference to it we 
may say, as with reference to the first commandment 
of the Jewish law, that “the second is like unto it.” He 
who does not believe in God may help his brethren, if be 
believes, consistently and logically, in the framework of 
external phenomena and sequence in which it is appointed 
that man shall exercise all activity during his seventy or 
eighty years of what we call life, though he can never give 
them what is imparted by one who consistently believes that 
these few years are a mere moment in our existence, and 


that when they end we enter on a domain where Mon 


Law is supreme. But the danger of our time, and ina 
especial sense the danger of the Church, is to mix thee 
messages without fully and consistently believing either, and 
to distort a belief in the infinite mercy of God into a belief in 
the probable leniency of Nature. Such a confusion would 
always work incalculable ill, but preached as a message to the 
democracy of our day, that ill is at its maximum. The masts 
are just taught to see that what they have always been accu 
tomed to call “ Law,” is, in fact, their own creation, that, if 
they so choose, crime may be severed from punishment. They 
have also been taught to believe that he whom they hart 
been accustomed to call God, is but a speculation of fallibl 
human beings; that if human law be flexible, divine law is 
altogether uncertain. It remains, if the teachers of ont 
day transmit what they completely believe, that thel 
pupils may yet learn to respect law in one region where, 
if it exist at all, it is unquestionably inexorable. Surely 
it is not by the agency of the Church that this hop 
for our time is to be weakened and confused! We have ™ 
misgivings as to the ultimate result; but we do fear that 
Churchmen, in their hope to prepare a way for Christiauilp 
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may sanction that leakage from Christianity which transmits 
mainly the prejudices with which many generations of erring 
men have adulterated it; and that, having brought down the 
ark of God into the battle of secular truth and error where it 
may be held by the weaker side, they will awaken to discover 
qhen the battle is over, that the ark is lost. 





WHERE SHALL WE GO? 
HERE shall we go? That is the question that is 
dinning itself into the ears of a hundred busy 
men to whom the holidays have suddenly become actual. 
There are some methodical and well-ordered men who have 
the answer perfectly pat: “I am going this year to the East 
or West corner,” whichever it may be, “of this or that dis- 
trict. Last year I did the other half of the county.” “I 
am,” he continues, by way of explanation, ‘‘ working through 
the South of England; and when I have finished, I intend to 
do the Penine range year by year till I have finished them.” 
For such a person the holiday question ,has, of course, no 
terrors. He knows not only where he is going, but, apparently, 
what he is going to do when he gets there. The odds are that 
he will take his reluctant wife and children first through the 
geology of the district upon which he alights like a locust, 
then through the archeology, and finally, if there is any time 
over, he will “ go for ” the parish churches, and copy intv a note- 
book as many of the epitaphs as he can read by wetting his 
fingers and rubbing the tombstones. For persons not blessed 
with so mechanical a genius—or, perhaps, it would be fairer to 
say, less contented with innocent pleasures—settling “where we 
shall go this year” is nothing less than a nightmare. If one 
was only rich, full of energy, not tired by railway journeys, 
not sick at sea, contented with grubby lodgings, not annoyed 
by very hotelly hotel prices, impervious to typhoid fever, and 
capable of being cheerful under every possible set of circum- 
stances, including the disturbance of every settled habit, and 
the loss of every home comfort, one’s holiday would, of course, 
be a little bit of Paradise. When, however, one is not en- 
dowed with all these advantages, but is simply a plain, middle- 
class, middle-aged man, with very little snap left in him by 
eight hours a day at the office since last September, the 
question “where to go” comes clad in terrors, many and 
horrible. Nothing is easier than to face a holiday in the 
abstract. When a holiday is still a long way off, and when 
there is no immediate fear of having to put them into prac- 
tice, itis quite pleasant to make holiday plans. In March, one 
may read in the newspaper of the beauties of Cornwall, South 
Wales, the Lakes, Derbyshire Dales, the Broads, the High- 
lands and the Border, without any emotion but pleasure. The 
brooks that murmur as they run through the pages of a descrip- 
tive magazine article, the stately fanes depicted in the wood- 
cuts, and the delicious country inns, of “ the few practical hints 
to tourists in Cadwallader’s country,” where the sheets smell of 
lavender, and where there is always Devonshire cream, home- 
made bread, and strawberry jam with whole strawberries in it 
on the sideboard, please us then. Alas! for human per- 
versity. When August comes the appetite for such things 
sickens and dies, and instead of these delights, we think only of 
the “ nasty-crechias-crawl-uppias” that inhabit the feather- 
bed in the country inn, and of the discomfort of driving 
six miles in the rain in an open fly, too cross, too wet, 
and too tired to care whether it is ‘“‘ Cadwallader’s country ” or 
only his maiden aunt’s or younger brother’s. In the abstract, 
it is delightful to talk about cheap, and yet really comfortable 
seaside places, and be comforted. When they are talked of 
in the concrete in the third week in August, it is a very dif- 
ferent matter. Your wife not being in business, is, of course, 
far more methodical, business-like, and logical than you are, 
and leads off the debate by laying down that what we want “is a 
seaside place, not more than three or four hours from London, 
which shall not be overrun with tourists.” “The lodging 
must not be in any horrid terrace or esplanade, but must 
stand by itself outside the town, and have a garden, 
if possible; and there ought to be good sands for the 
children, and there ought also to be golf-links for you, 
and cheap riding-horses, for it would be splendid for you 
to get your exercise in that way. The lodgings in a nice 
country place such as I mean ought, of course, to be 
cheap, and there should be nice old-fashioned country 
shops where you could get everything you wanted. Now, 
dear, I think I’ve said all the important things, and I leave 


it entirely to you to choose the exact place. I shall be 

quite happy wherever you like to take us, only don’t forget 

that there are some seaside places where there is a horrid little 

sort of sand-fly that bites one’s legs, and would make it abso- 

lutely necessary to go away at once,—so you won’t go there, 

Edward, will you, because I really could not stand it.” Poor 

Edward! where is he to find this favoured spot of earth? He 

fully admits that all the conditions laid down by his better- 

half, including even the absence of “ the horrid little sort of 
sand-fly,” to be reasonable and necessary, but that does not 
lighten his task. He may talk himself hoarse to the men he 
meets in the City, or going up in the ’bus, but it is a 
hundred to one that he will not find any one to tell him of the 
terrestrial Paradise he is seeking. Brown willno doubt say :— 
“I know exactly the place for you, only unfortunately 
it’s right in the middle of the town, and the children can’t 
play on the sands in front because of the new drainage works. 
However, they can go by the old ’bus, if it’s rnnning, which I 
doubt, to Doddering’s Cove, where there is a lovely beach. 
Only, I say, look out for the tide; it’s awfully treacherous 
there, and there are some very nasty quicksands, and the 
rocks you have to climb down to get to the cove are like iron, 
and as slippery as butter. Don’t forget, too, that every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday the Artillery Volunteers 
practise there. The shots ought to keep well over your head, 
but the devil of it is they are apt to be so very careless.” The 
same sort of answers are got out of Smith, Robinson, and the 
rest of Paterfamilias’s friends. They all know the exact place, 
except for a few absolutely fatal objections. In despair, the 
poor would-be holiday-maker turns perhaps to Mr. Hope 
Moncrieff’s “Where Shall We Go?” a work intended to 
settle that question more vexed than even “the still vexed 
Bermoothes,” of which a new edition is just published by 
Messrs. Adam and Charles Black. Alas! no edition is new 
enough to show the “Eden on sea” for which we all pine. 
Those who desire perfection will not find it recorded even in the 
most rose-coloured of guide-books. As the old country- 
woman said of life generally, “ there’s always a summat,” and 
in the case of most English watering-places, there are a good 
many “summats.” 


Under these circumstances, the man in search of somewhere 
to go to must do one of two things. He must either resolve 
to give up the idea of “perfection and a cheap holiday” 
altogether, or else he must listen to the still small voice 
which whispers at holiday-time, ‘‘ Holidays be d——d; you’d 
a deal better stay where you are.” And, after all, why 
should not the free-born Briton sometimes spend his holi- 
day at home, and, imitating Sir William Harcourt during 
periods marked by “irregular jumpings” on the part of 
the political cat, remain at his own fireside? After all, 
there are few places better worth while being at leisure in 
than one’s home. Especially is this true of the city gentleman, 
who, unless on a Sunday, seldom sees his home, except before 
breakfast and after dinner. The busy man whose child 
referred to him as “ the kind gentleman who comes in on Sunday 
to carve the joint,” would find a month at home most agreeable. 
The neighbourhood would practically be terra incognita, and 
he might enjoy a delightful time in doing his own district. 
Even the Londoner might do worse things than devote a month 
to seeing the things best worth seeing in London. September 
is a delightful month in town, and the home holiday-makers, 
armed with their guide-books, might follow in the wake of the 
hundreds of Germansand French who soon will be seen in our 
midst, “ Baedeker” and “Guide Diamant” in hand. Which one 
of us is there who can lay his hand upon his heart and faithfally 
declare that he knows his London as well as he knows plenty 
of Continental capitals? In the abstract, he admits that the 
pictures and sculpture are as good, the buildings as curious and 
interesting, and the outside excursions as pleasant, and yet he 
has practically never seen them. Why, then, should not some 
English couple of moderate means devote their holiday and 
their holiday fund this year to doing London from their home 
in South Kensington? They need not confine themselves to 
sight-seeing any more than they do in Paris or Rome. They 
should lunch out and dine out in restaurants; they should 
eat ices and drink coffee at cafés; they should go to 
theatres and other places of amusement; and they should ran 
down to places like Hampton Court, Windsor, and Greenwich, 
just as they run down from Paris to Versailles or St. Cloud. 





No doubt it would be a little difficult to invent sight-seeing 
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plans in cold blood. Fortunately, however, the task is 
made easy by Baedeker’s excellent guide to London and its 
environs, a new edition of which has just been published by 
Messrs. Dulau and Co. Here we learn exactly what to see in 
London, and how to see it, and are recommended what restau- 
rants to patronise. A diary is given to show what sights may 
be seen, and on what days. Let our home holiday-makers take 
this diary and work at it for a week, and we believe they will not 
be disappointed. Many people will, of course, declare that they 
already know all the London sights perfectly well, but a little 
reflection will soon show them their mistake. Do they know 
the picture galleries at Dulwich and Greenwich? Have they 
been over the Foundling Hospital or Chelsea Hospital ? 
Have they seen Ely Place and Ely Chapel, the Church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, and the other City churches ? 
Have they ever looked at the Roman Bath in the Strand, or 
seen the Diploma Gallery at the Academy, or Barry’s pictures 
at the Society of Arts? Again, have they seen the Mint, or 
the Bank, or the Heralds’ College, or the National Portrait 
Gallery at Bethnal Green? If not, why not? They are 
all well worth seeing, and in the process many pleasant 
walks in odd corners of London, drives on tops of omnibuses, 
and luncheons at strange and attractive restaurants may 
be indulged in. Clearly an excellent opportunity now offers 
fora holiday in London. With their “ Baedekers ” under their 
arms, many families who are being made miserable by the 
thought, Where shall we go? might spend a delightful holi- 
day time at home in London. Not getting change of air for 
once will not hurt them, and no change of scene and of life 
could be more complete than that afforded by doing London 
as the Germans do it. 





PILGRIMS AT HORSHAM. 

HE revolution or evolution of human ideas could not have 
been doubted by any one attending the celebration of 

the Shelley Centenary in the old and picturesque town of 
Horsham on August 4th, 1892. Not only did the names of some 
clergymen figure on the list of the Committee, but a white 
marble slab, with the poet’s name and the date of his birth and 
his death, was exhibited at the meeting; and the assembled 
company were informed that the slab would be placed that day 
in Horsham Church. If the memorial was decidedly inartistic, 
and if there was a feeling of incongruity in this clerical 
acceptance of the poet, once shunned by religious people, the 
facts only served to heighten the feeling that this last hundred 
years had certainly witnessed no less strange, if more gradual, 
changes in England than those which swept suddenly over 
France at the time of Shelley’s birth. “ I have never read a word 
he wrote,” said one of the Philistines to a home-returning pil- 
grim, “but was not he rather a queer manand anatheist,— W hat 
went ye out tosee?” Certainly the man himself was an erring 
fellow-creature, his religious opinions wandered far from any 
orthodox paths, but Shelley was no real atheist. More than 
any other poet of the age, “he saw God in everything,” as Mr. 
Gosse remarked ; but he cried out for more than spiritual sight; 
he wanted definite spiritual emotion, not recognising that in 
man’s imperfect state, to see God is to die, and that even of 
his visions of holiness it is not lawful for the visionary to 
speak. Those who throw stones at Shelley the man, caring 
nothing for Shelley the poet, might have learnt at Horsham in 
the poetic language of a poet, that, in spite of the “ busy piety 
of biographers,” it was remarkable that a creature so nervous 
and so highly strung should have come out as well as he does 
from this close scrutiny, and should have been found in the 
end so little sprinkled with mire. No one now wishes to 
canonize Shelley that “ Grand Seigneur of Democracy,” but 
those who love this “Peregrine Falcon” love him because 
he soars above the commonplace, which now threatens to 
crush us; because in this day of widespread constitutional 
sadness he shows us “the liquid joy of life,” and makes us a 
gift of the pure elixir of youth, “a recapture of illusion”; 
because in this age of hasty imperfection his work, without 
conscious apparent effort, is a grand protest against “the 
wretched heresy of neglect of form,” for,as Mr. Gosse told us, 
no one has gone further than Shelley in technical perfection. 
Weary as Hegel was of over-erudition and common-sense, 
weary as we are of the ceaseless worship of Mammon and of 
material display, more and more shall we turn towards the poet’s 
inspiration, and in time we shall see his aspirations fulfilled :— 





“ Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 


Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be thou my lips to an awakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? ” 


But though Shelley appeals so naturally to the imaginative 
man, it is for the commonplace mind that he is Specially nge. 
ful, if through pilgrimages or marble memorials that ming 
can be attracted to his poetry, for, as Professor Nicho} 
remarked at the end of his short but excellent speech at the- 
Centenary, “ Wild ideas are better than none.” Many of 
Shelley’s poems embody purely ideal passion, painting in 
exquisite words the baseless fabric of a dream, even the dream 
itself; and it is from the loss of the power of idealising that 
we now suffer. Nothing now kindles our enthusiasm ; and the 
ideal life, which has been in all times the mainspring of the 
highest forms of literature, appears to be on its death-bed, 
Childhood and youth teach us that human nature cannot liye 
by common-sense alone, that imagination helps to form 
character as much as exact science, and we have known 
persons of middle life who, evidently craving unconsciously 
for this elixir, cling to the poetic expression quite apart from 
any meaning the words convey to them; often, indeed, this 
love resides in minds quite unable to understand the deep. 
thought of the poet, and perfectly incompetent to imbibe any 
philosophical or ethical teaching it may contain. Without any 
comprehension of the cause, such as these will tell you: 
they “love poetry,” for they feel, though they cannot give. 
expression to the feeling, that poetry leads them into an 
enchanted garden, and displays to them visions of exquisite 
beauty, of which they do not even desire to know the meaning, 
or to doubt the utility. The visions are enough; they have 
found the elixir of life, and they turn a deaf ear to the scien- 
tific man who asks “what is the good of it all?” and to the 
philanthropist who affirms that poetry will not fill an empty 
stomach. Even the literary man pure and simple will tell us. 
that Shelley “ made no sane and conscious effort to understand 
things,” and that he was “the born child of illusion.” Some 
would even translate this into “the born fool,” but it is for 
these very reasons that he wrote “ Epipsychidian,” telling us. 
of the little soul within the soul; it is because with him 
all is abstract, all is shadowy, all is ghosts of passion or 
passionate ghosts, because nothing is tangible, and nothing 
can be proved, that the small minority cling to him and recog- 
nise in him the poet who, by his own pure lyrical power, 
scorning the didactic element, raised in the opposite scale- 
the heavy weight of the nineteenth century commonplace. 

This, then, was the meaning of the Centenary at Horsham. 
There were no triumphal arches, no local enthusiasm repre- 
senting national glory in Shelley, who is cosmopolitan; the 
pilgrims were few in number, and the ceremony short; but 
those who were there were witnesses for the power of the 
Ideal, believing that the true seekers after gold are not 
always those who rise early and late take rest, in order to 
amass wealth, but that the highest honour should be given 
to those who, in another manner, have given wealth to 
nations. Shelley was one of these. A century has partly 
proved this, and his Centenary has justified both the Poet 
and the Ideal. 


“They might lament—for I am one 
Whom men love not,—and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 
Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIFE ON A DAHABEAH. 

GIVEN a good boat and crew and pleasant companions, I know 
nothing more enjoyable in the way of travel than life for some 
months on board a dahabeah on the Nile. Yachting has 
charms of its own for those who love the sea, and are proof 
against its malady. Yet even for them yachting has its 
drawbacks. Shaving is disagreeable at all times, but it 
becomes dangerous in addition when you are pitched violently 
backward and forward in the process. And, however g 

your digestion may be, it is a nuisance to be obliged to eat 
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a 
ar soup or drink your beverage (whatever it be) at the risk 
of spilling it over the tablecloth or in your neighbour’s lap— 
that is to say, if your neighbour is visible—a contingency 
which must be reckoned with on board a yacht. If you happen 
to be of a sociable disposition, it is melancholy to miss 
at meals the wit, or humourist, or raconteur of the 
arty; Day, sometimes perhaps to find yourself all alone, 
owing the while that your merry companions are en- 
during purgatorial pains. It is humiliating, too, when you 
on deck, to find yourself in the plight, described 80 vividly 
by the Psalmist, of those who “go down to the sea in ships,” 
and “reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and 
great their wits’ end.” “When the stormy wind ariseth ” it 
is possible to be in the condition of physical imbecility here 
rtrayed without sea-sickness. It is all very grand, no doubt, 
but it is not exactly pleasure. 

Against all such ills life on a dahabeah is secure. The 
Nile is seldom rough enough to cause discomfort even to the 
most timid, and at the worst the dahabeah can be moored 
against the bank while the storm lasts. Another great 
advantage of sailing on the Nile is the steadiness of the wind. 
And herein lies one of the beneficent boons of that mystic 
river. Egypt has been rightly called “the gift of the Nile,” 
which not only irrigates the soil, but manures it at the 
game time with the deposit of fertilising mud which it 
leaves behind, and without which Egypt would be as 
barren as the Sahara. For the Nile mud rests on a bed 
of sea-sand, the whole valley between the first cataract and 
the sea having been in prehistoric times a narrow estuary. 
The soil thus formed by the Nile is chemically unique. It 
contains 63 per cent. of water and sand, 18 per cent. of car- 
ponate of lime, 9 per cent. of quartz, silica, felspar, horn- 
blende, and epidote, 6 per cent. of oxide of iron, and 4 per 
cent. of carbonate of magnesia. But not only has the Nile 
turned an arid wilderness into the richest land in the world; 
it has provided at the same time an admirable commercial 
highway, and made possible the transport of building mate- 
rials. The ancient Egyptians were thus enabled to utilise the 
granite of Assuin for the splendid structures of hundred- 
gated Thebes, and of Memphis, and even for those of Tanis on 
the Mediterranean coast. But how did they get their barges 
and rafts so many hundreds of miles upstream without the 
aid of steam? For the average rapidity of the current is 
three miles an hour. Human life was, doubtless, cheap 
in those days, a fact of which the Pyramids and other 
colossal structures of Egypt are lasting memorials. But 
it may be questioned whether the population of an- 
cient Egypt, even with the addition of forcign captives, 
would have sufficed, without ruin to the country, to supply 
enough rowers for the craft that traversed the Nile. The 
fact, however, is that rowers were rarely needed. From 
the beginning of winter to the end of spring—that is, while 
the Nile is navigable—the north wind blows steadily up 
stream with sufficient force to drive sailing boats against the 
current at a fair pace; while, on the other hand, the current 
is strong enough to carry a boat without sails down against 
the wind except when it blows a gale. It is a wonderful 
provision of Providence that the relative forces of wind and 
stream should be so accurately regulated as to make naviga- 
tion possible in contrary directions at one and the same time. 

A pleasure dahabeah under full sail is a beautiful sight. It 
has one great sail, of lateen pattern, attached to a yard of 
‘enormous length. Small sails are added as occasion may 
require. Over the cabins and saloon is a railed high poop, 
with easy chairs and lounges, and gay with plants and flowers. 
To the east stretches the Arabian, to the west the Lybian 
desert, each flanked by a range of bare hills, which in a few 
places touch the river, but lie for the most part two or three 
miles back on either side. Ages before the Pyramids, the 
Nile filled the whole of the valley to the depth of some two 
‘hundred feet, and the yellow hills, now so bare, were clothed 
with a luxuriant vegetation, of which the evidence still 
remains in petrified forests and fossilised plants. It was 
plainly a period of heavy rainfall and impetuous torrents, 

¢arving out vast gorges through the rocky hills, and 
pouring their waters into the Nile. I made an excursion 
one day, with two of our party, into one of these gorges. 
We were obliged to have an armed escort, for brigands 





still occasionally haunt those wild and savage solitudes. 
We penetrated some miles into this chasm, which was | 


once the bed of a mighty rushing river, that had cut 

its way through the solid rock. On each side of us rose a 

wall of rock ranging in height from 300 to 600 feet. The heat 

of the sun, reflected from the rocky walls, was intense, and 
made us feel, after miles of alternate riding and walking, the 

blessings to the tired traveller of finding himself suddenly in 
“the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” When the sun 
was at its hottest we came upon a refreshing tiny oasis, watered 
by a deliciously cool well under the overhanging ledge of a 
great rock. Some graceful palm-trees stood motionless in 
the silent air, like sentinels guarding a treasure. There we 
left our servants and donkeys, whilst we, divested of coat and 
waistcoat, pushed on with our escort farther into the interior 
of the gorge. Till we reached the oasis, and a little beyond 
it, we were still within the zone of moving life. Flycatchers 
and swallows had been gradually decreasing in number 
before we arrived at the well. A short distance beyond it 
they disappeared, and so did the falcons that had now 
and then poised and gyrated at giddy heights. The 
profound stillness and entire absence of life, except our 
own, became awfully impressive, and would have been 
oppressive as well for any solitary traveller. In the most 
desolate and wild part of our rough walk, or rather scramble, 
our eyes were refreshed with a jet of clear cool water coming 
out of a small fissure in the hard rock. My friends and I 
simultaneously recalled the “water out of the stony rock” 
that had flowed in obedience to the command of the Hebrew 
prophet. But where did the water come from? It was high 
up above the dry bed of the ancient stream, and the mountain 
was simply a dry, bare rock, devoid of a blade of vegetation. 
A patch of dark-green moss, mingled with tufts of grass, 
marked the course of the spray, showing the solicitude with 
which Mother Earth strives to clothe her nakedness wherever 
she finds material, however scanty, wherewith to weave a 
garment. Whence came the seeds of the moss and grass that 
clung to that bare rock ? for not a bird or insect disturbed the 
circumambient air. I suppose the winds blew them thither. 
So many and various are the agencies which make for life. 


But it is not every occupant of a dahabeah who can bear 
the toil of excursions into mountain gorges. What are they 
to do who are, perhaps, unable to take any walking or riding 
exercise at all? Well, they too have their compensation. 
What can be more restful to an invalid than to sit or lounge 
under an awning, breathing a keen, salubrious air, with strange 
sights and sounds to occupy the senses and the mind all day 
long. The Nile is a busy river, full of life and movement 
dahabeahs, bent on pleasure or on trade, passing up and 
down its stream with scarcely any intermission, while its 
banks are full of interest to the lover of the picturesque; 
crowds of women, with graéeful forms and, not seldom, 
very comely faces, filling heavy earthen jars with water, 
and carrying them home on their heads; men, with skins 
of bronze, toiling in relays of three hours each at the 
shadifs under a burning sun, and singing the while to 
relieve the monotony of their daily labour; boatmen foating 
with the stream or sailing against it, and they also singing a 
weird, wailing chant, like the echo of a hopeless cry wafted 
across the centuries from hard bondage under Egyptian task- 
masters, such as the Israelites endured before the Exodus; 
flocks of pelicans standing on the sand or mancuvring in the 
air like soldiers on the march; kingfishers, now hovering over 
the water, now darting beneath its surface in quest of a passing 
fish. And then there is the mysterious Nile itself,—mysterious 
still, though its sources have been disclosed and its long mean- 
derings tracked, from the uplands of Central Africa to the 
margin of the Midland Sea. The voyager now, it is true, seldom 
sees a crocodile, unless he goes beyond the Second Cataract ; 
still less has he a chance of witnessing any of those fierce 
encounters between crocodiles and hippoptami which are 
sculptured on the walls of the temple of Edfu. In those ancient 
days, when the shores of the Nile down to Cairo were lined with 
reeds and papyrus, the river abounded with crocodiles and 
hippopotami, both of which afforded excellent—albeit some- 
times perilous—sport to the dwellers on the banks. Firearms 
and steamers have now driven those fierce monsters of the 
deep beyond the Second Cataract. But, apart from its in- 
habitants, the Nile itself has a mystic interest of its own. I 
do not wonder that in the mythology of ancient Egypt it was 
endowed with life, and received some sort of divine honours. 
Its periodical inundations, while their causes were unknown, 
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placed it outside the category of ordinarytrivers, and invested 
it with an atmosphere of mystery. And in the youth of our 
race, when woods, and glades, and rivers were believed to own 
appropriate denizens, it is easy to understand how the Nile 
came to be regarded as endowed with more than natural life. 
It is so full of sub-currents and eddies that the amphibious 
natives, who swim like fish, will not venture to cross it except 
astride on logs of wood. In the stillness of the night these 
eddies gurgle and murmur past your dahabeah like spirits 
from “the vasty deep ” engaged in confidential talk. 

And who can adequately describe those splendid dawns and 
gorgeous sunsets which are among the commonplaces of Nile 
scenery? I have often seen the whole sky, from the zenith to 
the horizon, become one molten mantling sea of colour and 
fire ; every ripple and wave transfused into unsullied, shadow- 
less crimson, and purple, and scarlet, and opalescent hues, 
shading off into colours for which our language supplies no 
words and previous experience no ideas. This splendour of in- 
describable intermingling colours appears at sunset on the 
western horizon, and is followed by a soft sheen, as of moon- 
light, reflected on the hills on the eastern bank of the 
river. 

In short, life on a dahabeah is one perpetual picnic. You 
stop where you please, and either enjoy the dolce far niente of 
remaining on board, or making excursions to old temples or 
tombs, or taking part in a veritable picnic in the desert—and 
a picnic in the desert, under; favourable auspices, is an 
experience not likely to be forgotten. One of those favour- 
able auspices is that British officers in command of Egyptian 
troops should organise the expedition. If you wish to see a 
British officer at his best, behold him on foreign service. Few 
things in Egypt impressed me more than the splendid quali- 
ties of the officers whom our Government has lent to the 
Khedive to command his Egyptian and Soudanese troops. 
They have inspired such confidence among the native soldiers 
that even the unwarlike fellaheen would now follow them con- 
fidently against any foe. 

Our kind hosts provided us with a liberal choice of 
animals to carry us to the place of rendezvous, some miles 
inland from the Nile. And a picturesque spectacle we presented 
as we trotted over the desert sands on donkeys, camels, and 
Arab steeds, escorted by Soudanese troops and a cloud of half- 
naked Bishareen Arabs, each armed with a sheaf of spears and 
other weapons, and the whole commanded by a handsome 
Sheik, well dressed and well mounted. After luncheon, the 
Bishareens entertained us with specimens of their modes of 
fighting in single combat and in masses. Various other amuse- 
ments followed, till the time arrived for our return home. Fired 
by emulation of two ladies of our party, who rode camels for 
the first time with easy grace and confidence, I was induced, on 
the return journey, to mount that most unamiable-looking of 
quadrupeds. There is something inexpressibly repelling in the 
supercilium triste of a camel as he looks scornfully at you, 
with his nose in the air. But I overcame my repugnance, 
and mounted one, after receiving careful instructions how to 
retain my seat while the brute was getting up. It was well 
enough while he walked; but when he began to trot at a 
brisk pace, I devoutly wished myself astride on a humbler 
animal. But how wasI to stop him? There was no bridle, 
only a rope attached to the left side of the brute’s mouth. 
At that rope I tugged, with the effect merely of making 
my camel trot off,to the left. I had been told that if I 
wished to make him go to the right, I must hit him on the 
left side of the head with a very short stick with which 
I had been provided for the purpose. But that was more 
easily said than done. How was I, from my giddy perch, 
to reach the creature’s head across that long stretch of neck ? 
I tried it, and nearly lost my balance for my pains,—no joke 
at a height of some 10 ft. above the pebbly sand. One of the 
officers, however, saw my plight, stopped, uttered some 
gurgling sound; and then the camel, exposing its teeth and 
protesting viciously, knelt down, and I dismounted, silently 
vowing that never again would I choose that mode of locomo- 
tion. My deliverer, who exchanged his donkey for my camel, 
laughed heartily at my discomfiture. But I had my revenge 
speedily, for in the exuberance of his gaiety he allowed the 
camel to rise unexpectedly, and was pitched head-over-heels 
on the ground. He was not hurt, and he joined in the laugh 


against himself as heartily as he had laughed at me. We 
raced home, a motley cavalcade, if I may use an expression 





etymologically inapplicable to the variety of anim 
bore our merry party to and from as pleasant a da 
tainment as it has ever been my lot to enjoy. 


als which 
Y’s enter. 
M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
MR. WHITMORE'S “ MOTHER GOOSE.” 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SpEcTaTor,’’] 
S1r,—In the number of the Spectator for J uly 23rd, I find 
a notice of Mr. Whitmore’s “Mother Goose’s Melodies» 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.) The book seems to have puzzled 
the reviewer, who is inclined to regard it as part of “The 
Great American Joke.” But there is no joke in the matter, 
Mr. Whitmore merely wished to explode the current Bostonian 
fallacy, constantly repeated, that the name “Mother Goose,” 
applied to fairy tales and nursery melodies, is derived from g 
Mrs. Goose, or Vergoose, of Boston, Mass. He has shown that 
there is no evidence at all for any connection between Mrs. 
Goose and “ Mother Goose.” The mythical mother ig «Ma 
Mére l’Oye,” who was an old proverbial character in France, 
long before the publication of Perrault’s “Contes de Ma Mire 
VOye” (1697). Mr. Whitmore also publishes a reprint of 
“ Mother Goose’s Melodies ” as Newbery issued them in 170. 
Some hack of that date added burlesque moralities to the 
rhymes, by way of mocking at serious editorial works. These 
moralities contain the jokes which puzzle your reviewer. The. 
hack of 1760 also added songs from Shakespeare, probably 
for his own solace, and to give children the chance of readin 
good poetry as well as old nursery jingles. In addition to the 
“ Melodies ” of 1760, Mr. Whitmore has reprinted the original 
English version of Perrault’s own tales, made by Mr. Pote in 
1729. These versions do not please, and seem to puzzle your 
reviewer. They are literal, and are the best extant transla. 
tions of Perrault, without additions, expurgations, or corrup- 
tions. They had already been reprinted by myself in “The 
Blue Fairy-Book.” The poems at the end of each tale are 
paraphrases of the poems in Perrault’s own edition. The 
names “ Cinderella,” “ The Master Cat,” and “ Little Thumb,” 
are those which the tales bore when first they were Englishe?,. 
In fact, the tales are not given in “new versions,” as the 
reviewer says, but in the original English versions. They are 
no “shorter” than Perrault wrote them. Mr. Whitmore has no. 
part in the “morals; ” the “ morals ” are Perrault’s, Englished 
by Pote. There probably 7s some truth in the story of the 
collaboration of the boy Perrault d’Aymancola. He signs the 
dedication. The tales were currently attributed to him inthe 
literature of the day; for example, in the “ Télémachomanie.” 
The whole book can only puzzle persons who do not know 
anything about the questions handled by Mr. Whitmore, or 
about the original forms and translations of Perrault’s 
immortal tales. I have “supplied the key” to the problem, 
as your reviewer suggests that I should do, but the key is 
supplied by Mr. Whitmore himself, who expressly states that 
the “ new versions” were first published in 1729. I have no 
acquaintance with Mr. Whitmore, and do not deny that his 
book may be deemed superfluous; but assuredly there is no 
“puzzle” in the harmless piece of antiquarianism.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Branxholne Park, Hawick, August 7th. ANDREW LANG. 





THE ETIQUETTE OF SALUTATION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—I hope we have not all forgotten, in this matter, the 
example of “ Joseph Paice, of Bread Street Hill, merchant, 
and one of the directors of the South Sea Company, who, 
though bred a Presbyterian, and brought up a merchant, was 
the finest gentleman of his time.” It is Elia who writes of 
him, and who goes on to say: “He had not one system of 
attention to females in the drawing-room and another in the 
shop or at the stall. I do not mean that he made no dis- 
tinction, but he never lost sight of sex, or overlooked it in the 
casualties of a disadvantageous situation. I have seen him 
stand bare-headed,—smile, if you please,—to a poor servant- 
girl, while she has been inquiring of him the way to some 
street,—in such a posture of enforced civility, as neither to 
embarrass her in the acceptance, nor himself in the offer of it. 
He was no dangler, in the common acceptation of the word, 
after women ; but he reverenced and upheld, in every form in 
which it came before him, womanhood ...... ‘d 

But one might go on quoting the whole essay on “ Modern 
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eens? i is all to the point. I must content myself, 
ver, with recalling the fact that Joseph Paice learnt his 
oo of reverence for womanhood from the fair Susan Win- 
poet to whom he was affianced, but whom he never married ; 
and with recording Elia’s wish that “the whole female world 
ould entertain the same notion of these things that Miss 
Winstanley showed; for then we should see something of the 
‘rit of consistent gallantry, and no longer witness theanomaly 
of the same man the idolater of the female mistress 
of his affections, the disparager and despiser of his no less 
female aunt, or unfortunate (still female) maiden cousin.” 
We do not need slavishly to copy Mr. J oseph Paice’s actions. 
It would be quite possible to do that without having anything 
of his spirit, and only make ourselves ridiculous or worse. We 
may possibly remember Bolingbroke’s behaviour “ to the com- 
mon people,” how— 


“He did seem to dive into their hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy ; 
Would woo poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles, 
Pluck off his bonnet to an oyster wench,” &c., &c. 


oeeeee 


How like in act to Mr. Paice, how diverse in spirit. But we 
do need something of Joseph Paice’s inspiration.—I am, 
Sir, ke., Wray W. Hunt. 


Trowell Rectory, Nottingham, August 1st. 


THE EIGHT APOLOGISTS FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

§ir,—In an article published in the Spectator of August 6th, 
dealing with “The Eight Apologists for Mr. Gladstone,” you 
say that Home-rule in Ireland “ must undoubtedly tend to 
throw Ireland into the hands of those gentlemen whose enthu- 
siasm for treating a great many industrious tenant-farmers 
like lepers, has been published and even paraded to the 
world.” The Home-rale view of the Irish agrarian problem 
may be put thus: —For a long period a large portion of the 
landed classes of that country treated their tenants unfairly, 
by exacting severe rents and not living on their estates. The 
bitter feeling which this action caused was enhanced by their 
being, to a certain extent, of a different nationality to the 
tenants. The tenants showed this feeling at one time by boy- 
cotting those who were willing to take the farms of the evicted. 
Youcondemn the boycotting. The reply is,—(1), the wrong 
done by boycotting was inferior in quality and quantity to 
the antecedent injustice of many years; (2) the question to 
be settled first is: Is it right to give Home-rule? If one feels 
sure that it is, one should not be diverted from giving it by 
the unjust acts which have been a feature of the agitation. 
The course of all great political movements has been marked 
by some deplorable incidents. 

Secondly, you say that we ignore “the much more impres- 
sive evidence that Ireland has no gift for governing herself 
well.” It is hard to see to what evidence you refer. Ireland 
has not had much chance in the past of self-government, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Parliament, if it ever comes into 
existence, will be a very different body in all ways to Grattan’s 
Parliament. In any case, the best way to educate people in 
the art of self-government is to allow them to try it. Most 
moderate men sincerely sympathise with the present French 
Republic, for example. It is easy to be sarcastic at the ex- 
pense of our neighbours; but it is better that they should 
govern themselves, however imperfectly, than be debauched 
by despotism, as they were under the second Empire. 

Icannot think that you are fair in dealing with the question 
of ecclesiastical influence. On a well-known occasion, the 
people of Ireland and their priests defied the Pope’s com- 
mands. You infer: the people of Ireland were then under 
another ecclesiastical influence,—i.e., that of their priests. 
The juster inference is that the priests of Ireland were then 
following, instead of leading, their flocks. There is reason to 
suppose that all along this has been largely the case. 

As to “disintegration,” one argument in favour of it is 
drawn from population. At the time of the Act of Union, the 
Population of Great Britain was ten and a half millions; that 
of Ireland may be estimated at five and a half. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the business of the House of Commons re- 

quires delegation now, when the population to be legislated 
for is more than double what it was in 1801. We know, asa 
matter of fact, that legislation is now too expensive and too 
much blocked, and many men of both parties are in favour of 








dealing with this difficulty by delegation of powers. Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland are the countries which would gain by 
delegation, and the majority for Home-rule in these three 
countries is very decided.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. H. CruicksHank. 


[We do not understand how the “ justice” of giving Home- 
rule, or any other political institution, can be entirely separated 
from the consideration of the consequences of giving it. What 
would be said of the justice of giving India Home-rule without 
even taking into consideration the consequences to Native 
civilisation? What we referred to was the evidence afforded 
by the conduct of the National League. Mr. Cruickshank’s 
letter is of a piece with the eight Gladstonian apologists’ 
papers. It shows the extreme weakness of his case.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


THE EPITAPH ON LORD SHERBROOKE. 
[To tHe Evitor or THE “ SpecTaToR,’”’] 

S1r,—The correspondence in the newspapers concerning the 
bi-lingual epitaph on the late Lord Sherbrooke may have 
unearthed the real author of the English lines; but I doubt if 
it has had the same result with respect to the translation into 
Latin. This is attributed by various correspondents of high 
authority to Mr. Lowe himself, and undeniably they show that 
Mr. Lowe corrected and added to the translation, and that 
copies of it were extant in his handwriting. The question, 
however, still remains,—was he author, or editor only P 

Now, according to the story, as it was told in my Oxford 
days, the Latin rendering (which, so far as I remember, was 
much the same as that recently published) was the work of 
one of the Denisons—the Archdeacon, I imagine, but I am 
not sure—and what Mr. Lowe did was to cap the verses, when 
shown to him, by the following :— 

“Carmen vene Fescennine, 
Denisone, non Latiné 
Tam vertisti quam caniné.” 

Certainly, if this triplet is genuine, and I confess, to my ear, 
it has the true Loweian ring, it seems to prove the existence at 
that time of a Latin version of Denisonian authorship, and if 
that version was not the original of the one now claimed for 
Mr. Lowe, it would be interesting to know what it was.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. EF. 


DREAMS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Apropos of your article on dreams, may I remind you 
of a dream which I sent you many years ago, and which is 
very similar to the one of Mr. Greeuwood’s anent a question 
in a dream corrected and answered in the same dream. I 
dreamt that a lady handed me a written riddle in verse (which 
I read so carefully as to make it possible to commit it to paper 
when I woke). I could make nothing of it, and “ gave it up; ” 
the lady then said: “If you will turn the paper over, you will 
find the answer.” There it was, complete in verse, perfectly 
new, apparently, to my mind, and yet it must have been created 
in my mind before the riddle, or it could not have been a correct 
and logical answer. If I were at home, I could send you the 
date of the number of the Spectator in which you published 
the letter containing the verses—riddle and solution. 


I will add a dream I had about twenty years ago, and 
with the account of which I have amused many friends. 
I dreamt that our family doctor told me that he was 
going to take a holiday. I inquired what we were to do in 
his absence. He said: “Oh, I have arranged with a locum 
tenens.” ‘“ What is his name?” I asked. “Duck.” “Is he 
clever?” “ Well, I don’t think he is; but at any rate he can 
put his name on the door and go inside and quack.” 

Here, again, the answer must have been conceived first, 
though, in my dream, it was the creation of my doctor’s mind, 
and quite unexpected by me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A GREAT, AND GENERALLY CHEERFUL, DREAMER. 





AN HONEST CUCKOO. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SpxEcTaTor.”] 
S1r,—The following instance of unusual conduct on the 
part of this bird may, I think, interest your readers. I copy 
it from the Bristol Times and Mirror of yesterday :— 


“Westerman’s Moaats Hefte contains an account by Pro- 
fessor Adolf Miller of a cuckoo who, abandoning the dishonest 
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practice of her species, hatched and reared her young. On May 
16th, 1888, Herr Miller was crossing a wood, when a cuckoo B O O K S 
started almost from under his feet. He examined the ground $ 


carefully, and discovered beneath a tussock of grass, in a little 
hollow, three eggs. The first was light-yellow with brown spots ; 
the second, orange with greenish lines ; the third, smaller than the 
others, was of a greenish-gray with minute red spots and 
blotches of reddish-brown. The Professor, with true German 
patience, came every day, and, by the aid of an opera-glass, 
observed, without disturbing her, the habits of the extraordinary 
bird which chance had revealed to him. She proceeded to sit with 
irreproachable regularity. In ten days a young one was hatched. 
The mother abandoned the two sterile eggs, and devoted herself 
to the little cuckoo, whom she sheltered under her wings in the 
keen morning air, and supplied with caterpillars from a neigh- 
bouring oak-copse. In three weeks it could fly, whereas under the 
care of foster-parents young cuckoos do not master that accom- 
plishment until after the lapse of six or seven weeks. A note- 
worthy fact in the discovery is that the cuckoo can lay eggs of 
different sizes and colours.” 


This is certainly a very unusual occurrence, and one which 
it would be interesting to have verified. Perhaps some of 
your readers may have heard of it before, or you, Sir, may 
know of the paper Moaats Hefte, and whether the account 
is likely to be worthy of credence ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bristol, July 21st. R. L. Bow.ey. 





BIRDS OR DOGS? 

(To tHe Epirox oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The saying respecting the different European languages, 
attributed to the Emperor Charles V., has quite a new render- 
ing in your article “French and English,” which appeared in 
the Spectator of July 30th. The version with which I have 
long been familiar is as follows:—‘ Speak Spanish to your 
God, French to your friend, Italian to your mistress, English 
to your birds, German to your horses, and Bohemian to the 
Devil.” 

The reason given for speaking English to birds is owing to 
the hissing sound made by the frequent repetition of the 
letter “s” in our language. The quotation “English to your 
dogs” I have never met with before, often as I have heard the 
saying in conversation or read it in print.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hughenden, Surbiton, August 4th. JAMES F. Coss. 








POETRY. 





THE ELECTORAL PURIST A LA MODE. 


I DETEST with the whole of my patriot soul 
The man who would purchase a voter with gold; 
For of all wicked things, so to poison the springs 
Of the national life the most wicked I hold. 


But be careful, I pray, to observe what I say ; 

That the gold is your own makes the guilt of the crime; 
For the man who devotes to the purchase of votes 

The gold of another, keeps touch with the time. 


So I get hold of Hodge by an excellent dodge ; 

“You shall have,” so I tell him, “some land from the Squire; 
Seven acres, or eight, at a nominal rate, 

A farm just as big and just where you desire. 


All, of course, of the best of the pasture; the rest, 
The poor arable stuff, we wiil leave as before, 

And your stock shall be bought from the rates, as it ought, 
And you’ve only to speak if there’s anything more.” 


Politicians who bribe, an unprincipled tribe, 
Shall suffer disfranchisement, prison, and fine; 
As for me, I’m secure, because perfectly pure, 
Though I purchase my votes, ’tis with nothing that’s mine. 


x. 





THE POET TO THE ORATOR. 
CATULLUS CARM. XLIX. 


TULLY, of all Rome’s progeny 
Most eloquent that e’er can be 
Or is or was in history, 
Full thanks to you Catullus pays, 
Worst bard of all that wear her bays, 
Of all her bards as far the worst 
As you of all her bar the first. 


T, HERBERT WARBEN. 


PROFESSOR NICHOL’S LIFE OF CARLYLE* 

Proressor NicHou has done his work admirably and ; 
much of the fidelity which Carlyle himself displayed in com with 
sing a vast deal of study and careful weighing of character” 
into sentences which will hardly betray to any one who Pay 
know the subject well, how much labour they have inet 
At the same time, we cannot fully agree with all his judgmen 
partly because we think Carlyle himself much more bari 
astray on some of the greatest of all topics than Profeaso, 
Nichol appears to think him,—partly because some of Pry. 
fessor Nichol’s own wisest judgments seem to us 
less inconsistent with other judgments which he hag set down, 
We hardly know any man of genius so great as Carlyle’ 
who is so fatiguing to the reader as Professor Nichot, 
hero. This is mostly perhaps on account of the rest. 
lessness which pervades almost all Carlyle writes, He is 
a literary volcano for whose eruptions we are always on the 
watch, even when we only see the smoke (which he is always 
advising other men to consume for themselves, but which 
he himself emits in much larger volume and with no pretence 
even of desiring to consume it) that proceeds from it in hea 
masses, and neither hear the rumbling nor see the fire which 
at other times he belches forth. Now, watching for an erup. 
tion is not a tranquillising condition of mind, and Carlyle’s 
readers are always on the watch for an eruption. Professor 
Nichol hardly does justice to his hero’s extreme and incessant 
restlessness. Then, again, that a writer who is hard| 
ever willing to waive his réle as a prophet, should be go 
absolutely deficient in humility, adds to the sense of 
fatigue. The Hebrew prophets,—and Professor Nichol 
tells us that Carlyle was essentially Hebrew, which we 
should accept only with a good deal of qualification,—were 
all men of profound humility, who hardly felt themselves 
worthy to be the medium of a divine message. Carlyle gives 
his readers the impression that the truths he announces derive 
a good deal of their splendour from the glow of his own genius, 
Consider only how haughtily he treats the distaste with which 
the religious world received his Life of Sterling,—a book which 
seems to us one of the most brilliant, but also, in its ostenta- 
tious patronage of his friend, one of the least pleasing which he 
ever wrote. “The book,” says Carlyle himself, “was utterly 
revolting, to the religious people in particular (to my surprise 
rather than otherwise). ‘Don’t believe in us either!’ Not 
he, for certain ; can’t, if you will know.” That is the scornful 
mode in which he declares his own “ exodus from Houndsditch.” 
And it seems to us to take all the authority out of his so-called 
prophetic character. A man who never seems so much at his 
ease as when he is trampling on the most sacred beliefs of 
others never can be entitled to the name of a prophet. Pro- 
fessor Nichol says with great force: “ Carlyle’s peculiarity is 
that he combined the functions of a prophet and an artist, and 
that while now the one, now the other, was foremost, he never 
wholly forgot the one in the other” (p. 68). Substitute 
“a moral visionary” for “a prophet,” and we should fully 
agree with Professor Nichol; but there was much more in 
Carlyle of the visionary than of the prophet who held himself 
unworthy to be even the medium of divine utterances. And 
we should even say that the artist predominated over the 
visionary. Professor Nichol himself seems at other times to 
think so. For example, he quotes Carlyle’s admissions that 
he never really believed heartily in Frederick the Great, 
though he had written his life and made the best he could of 
him, setting him up in it as an example to European Kings. 
“T never was admitted much to Frederick’s confidence,” he 
said, “and I never cared very much about him.” “ Yet,” says 
Professor Nichol, “he determined, almost of malice prepense, 
to exalt the narrow though vivid Prussian as ‘the last of the 
kings, the one genuine figure in the eighteenth century,’ and 
though failing to prove his case, he has, like a loyal lawyer, 
made the best of his brief.” Well, there is, it strikes us, 
great deal more of the artist than of the prophet or even 
of the moral visionary about this resolve of Carlyle’s, and 
this pertinacity in carrying out his resolve as the figure of 
Frederick grew more and more familiar to him. And 
even going back to his earlier books, in which there is 


more or 











* English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. Thomas Carlyle. A. | 
John Nichol, LL.D., M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Emeritus Professor of Eng 
Literature in the University of Glasgow, London; Macmillan and Oo. 
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of the mere artist, and a good deal more <b Cid teen 
Tess we conceive that the artist has a great deal 
vis! “te ‘ee even with the Life of Sterling, even with the 


rn Revolution, even with Sartor Resartus, than the moral 


era this brings us naturally to the remark that we think 


ssor Nichol somewhat exaggerates Carlyle’s veracity, or 


Oey, or whatever one may please to call it. That he 
austly detested shams of all kinds, and exerted himself 


honestly to root up all that was insincere, whether in himself 

or in others, is true. But it is not in the nature of the born 

artist and idealist to deny himself touches that add greatly 
to the effect of an impressive picture, simply because it 

jmproves upon the reality. And when Mr. Nichol says @. 69) 

that Carlyle “not only disdained to write a word he did not 

believe, but would not suppress a word he did believe,” he 
gems to us greatly to exaggerate the truth. Carlyle 
was a8 much a mannerist as Rembrandt, and for much 
the same reason. Nay, his mannerism often led him into 
affectations, and affectations cannot be called the most rigidly 
yeracious of the forms of speech. It would be impossible 
to imitate him so skilfully as he has often been imitated, if 
it were not essential to Carlyle to write in Carlylese—in other 
words, to try and mould nature into the favourite attitudes 
and aspects of his own thought, even when he must have seen 
clearly that he was putting a violence upon her. The artist 
who is a mannerist as well as an artist, cannot help falsifying 
alittle when he sees what might be easily adapted to his own 
favourite school of conception. And in this sense undoubtedly 
Carlyle fell into formula, and into more or less theatrical atti- 
tudes which he had discovered his own unique power to render 
with thrilling effect. He loved to write in chiaro-oscuro, and 
often sacrificed what he called the veracities to that taste of his. 
His whole political philosophy, for instance, if it can be called 
so, was more than half an affectation. He no more saw his 
way to organising society under wise guidance than any one 
else, yet he storms away at the blockheadism of those who 
will not do it, as if it were a matter of will at all, and not 
rather of can. And his literary mind runs in the same 
way into the shapes and moulds which lava naturally 
finds for itself, and that is another way of saying that he 
is guilty of a good deal of affectation, and is often perfectly 
conscious that he is not following the simplicity and infinite 
variety of Nature. “His utter genuineness,” as Professor 
Nichol calls his manner (p. 156), seems to us more than 
doubtful. A great artist, who is also a great mannerist, can 
never be utterly genuine. His mannerism overlays his 
sincerity of vision. What Turner was as a landscape-painter, 
Carlyle was, to a very great extent, as a literary writer, and 
Tarner’s latest style, the style in which he painted “the 
Angel standing in the Sun,” for instance, was not unlike the 
style in which parts of the Latter-Day Pamphlets and Shooting 
Niagara were written. Still, this description of his style by 
Professor Nichol is, with allowance made for Carlyle’s 
favourite attitudes, both fine and subtle :— 

“But though a rugged, Carlyle was the reverse of a careless or 
ready writer. He weighed every sentence: if in all his works, 
from Sartor to the Reminiscences, you pencil-mark the most sug- 
gestive passages you disfigure the whole book. His opinions will 
continue to be tossed to and fro; but as an artist he continually 
grows. He was, let us grant, though a powerful, a one-sided 
historian, a twisted though in some aspects a great moralist ; but 
he was, in every sense, a mighty painter, now dipping his pencil 
‘in the hues of earthquake and eclipse,’ now etching his scenes 
with the tender touch of a Millet.” 

We think, too, that Professor Nichol decidedly ex- 
aggerates Carlyle’s merits as a critic. He did great ser- 
vice to England in introducing us to Jean Paul Richter, 
Novalis, Hoffmann, and other of the German writers, 
with whose writings he had a special sympathy; but 
he had a far too chromatic vision of his own to see any 
bat a few great writers as they really were. His cri- 
ticism of Sir Walter Scott is nearly as bad as any criticism 
by a man of genius could be, and he had no profound insight 
into Goethe, much as he admired him. He did not see rightly 
either the weakness or the strength of the greatest of the 
German poets. Into Shakespeare, again, he never penetrated 
deeply ; and of his own greatest contemporaries, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, his vision was thoroughly inadequate, though he 
could photograph their external peculiarities with his own 
racy and admirable humour. He taught us what to aim at in 


deeply ingrained to allow of his realising his own ideal. Pro- 

fessor Nichol is surely overstepping the truth when he speaks 

of Carlyle’s genius as showing, even in its earlier days, any- 

thing like “ flexibility.” We should have said that flexibility 

was just what it never showed, least of all as his own genius 
developed :-— 

“When treating congenial themes he errs by overestimate 
rather than by depreciation: among the qualities of his early 
work, which afterwards suffered some eclipse in the growth of 
other powers, is its flexibility. It was natural for Carlyle, his 
successor in genius in the Scotch lowlands, to give an account. of 
Robert Burns which throws all previous criticism of the poet into 
the shade. Similarly he has strong affinities to Johnson, Luther, 
Knox, Cromwell, to all his so-called heroes: but he is fair to the 
characters, if not always to the works,of Voltaire and Diderot, 
slurs over or makes humorous the escapades of Mirabeau, is un- 
deterred by the mysticism of Novalis, and in the fervour of his 
worship fails to see the gulf between himself and Goethe.” 

We hold that Professor Nichol’s is far the best brief estimate 
that we have of Carlyle, but that he somewhat exaggerates 
his merits as a prophet and preacher, and hardly appreciates 
the tragedy of the close of his career in that réle. That one 
who certainly thought himself a prophet should end, as Pro- 
fessor Nichol admits, in an attitude of mind a good deal more 
negative and uncertain than he began, is surely a tragic 
rather than, what Professor Nichol terms it, a “ citadel- 
crowned ” exit. 


THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS.* 
In his book on The Speech of Monkeys, Professor Garner 
gives in a complete form the result up to the present time 
of the ingenious inquiries into the language of apes, the 
first instalment of which caused so much interest and 
curiosity when published a year ago in the New Review. 
Every one who read the story of the clever experiments 
made by the aid of the phonograph, which caught, and, 
when required, reproduced the characteristic tones of monkey 
chatter, will be anxious to learn whether the increase in the 
number and variety of experiments now recorded strengthens 
or weakens the conclusions at which Professor Garner arrived 
twelve months ago. With one important modification, he is 
still confident that he has obtained evidence, not only of the 
existence of a form of speech current between monkeys, but of 
the meaning and modifications of some of the sounds in use. 
The exception is one which strengthens, rather than weakens, 
his position. So far as we can gather from the chapters 
before us, he no longer claims for monkeys any one 
speech common to all races, a “Simian Tongue,” which> 
if it existed, would argue a greater uniformity among the 
diversities of ape structure than exists amid the uniformity 
of the human physique. The experiment on which Professor 
Garner based the conclusion that there was a common 
“Simian Tongue,” was no doubt difficult to explain on any 
other supposition; for having obtained on his phonograph a 
“splendid record” of the sounds made by two chimpanzees, 
he found that a note which he had translated “ milk,” but 
which he subsequently took to stand for “food” in general, 
was used by the capuchin monkey apparently in the same 
sense. But the Professor now believes that each tribe of 
monkeys has its peculiar set of sounds, understood by its 
own, but not by other species. This admission agrees with 
the views of such independent, but close, observers as the 
keepers at the principal Zoological Gardens of this and other 
countries, who maintain that the cries and exclamations of 
different monkeys, when expressing the ordinary emotions of 
fear or pleasure, offer no sort of resemblance, and scout the 
notion of a common Simian tongue. The fact of the inter- 
pretation of the chimpanzee’s note by the capuchin can, 
however, be explained without throwing doubt on the whole 
theory. Monkeys in captivity do occasionally learn the 
“speech ” of other species, not as mere mimics, but with the 
meaning which the other naturally attaches to the sounds. 
“The most remarkable case,” writes Mr. Garner, “ which has 
come under my notice, is one in which a young white-face has 
acquired the sound which means food in the capuchin tongue. 
This event occurred under my own eyes, attended by such con- 
ditions as to show that the monkey had a motive in learning the 
sound. Inthe room where the monkeys were kept by a dealer 
in Washington, there was a cage which contained a young white- 
faced cebus of more than average intelligence. He was a quiet, 
sedate, and thoughtful little monkey, whose grey hair and beard 


gave him quite a venerable aspect, and for this reason I called him 
‘Darwin. From some cause unknown to me, he was afraid of 








criticism, but his own mannerisms of thought were far ‘too 


* The Speech of Monkeys, By R. Garner. London: Heinemann, 
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me, and I showed him but little attention. On the same shelf, 
and in an adjacent cage, lived the little capuchin, ‘ Puck.’ For 
some weeks I visited ‘Puck’ almost daily, and in response to his 
sound for food, I always supplied him with nuts or bananas. I 
never gave him any of these things to eat unless he would ask 
for them in his own speech. On one of my visits, my attention 
was attracted by little ‘Darwin,’ who was uttering a strange 
sound, which I had never before heard one of his species use. I 
did not recognise the sound at first, but very soon discovered that 
it was intended to imitate the sound of the capuchin, in response 
to which I always gave ‘ Puck’ a nice morsel of food. After this 
I always gave him some in acknowledgment of his efforts, and I 
observed from day to day that he improved in making this sound, 
until at last it could scarcely be distinguished from that made by 
the capuchin.” 

This may explain the mistake as to the “Simian tongue.” 
Professor Garner also wishes to get rid of the notion that 
monkeys can carry on a connected conversation. “Their 
speech is usually limited to a single sound or remark, which 
is replied to in the same manner.” What Mr. Garner now 
claims for monkey’s speech is that it is voluntary, deliberate, 
and articulate; that the sounds are always addressed to some 
certain individual with the evident purpose of having them 
understood, and that they wait for, and expect, an answer, 
and if they do not receive one, frequently repeat the sounds, 
which they do not utter when alone. He further finds that 
they understand the sounds made by other monkeys of 
their own kind, and usually respond to them with a like 
sound, and that the sound is interpreted to mean the same 
thing, and obeyed in the same manner by different mon- 
keys of the same species. The words which we have 
placed in italics are, of course, the most important part of 
the conclusion. But much, if not the whole value which they 
bear, must depend not only on the certainty that “their 
sounds convey a fixed idea on a given subject from one mind 
to another,” but also on the assurance that these sounds are 
sufficiently numerous and definite in meaning not to come 
under the same head as mere exclamations of alarm, or 
pleasure, which form part of the usual utterance of so many 
animals. A cat, for instance, shows pleasure by sound,—that 
is, by purring; displeasure or fear by sound,—that is, by 
growling and spitting; and desire by sound,—that is, by 
mewing; and if all that Professor Garner had to show was 
that monkeys had something equivalent, or rather more than 
equivalent, toa cat’s purring, growling, or mewing, there would 
be nothing very remarkable in the fact, though the extreme 
ingenuity and patient attention which he has exhibited in 
making his experiments must always lend these a subordinate 
and secondary interest of their own. But he rightly excludes 
mere sounds of emotion from the faculty of “ speech,” such as 
he claims for monkeys. ‘“ Speech,” he says, “ is that form of 
materialised thought which is confined to oral sounds, when 
they are designed to convey a definite idea from mind to 
mind;” and “sounds which only express emotion are not 
speech.” It is, therefore, not sufficient for Professor Garner 
to show that the sounds which he has so carefully observed 
and noted are understood by his monkeys. He has also to 
show that they are distinct from mere expressions of emotion- 
The fuller experiments, from which he now writes, do not tend 
to clear away this difficulty. 

The capuchins, which are alike the most voluble and the 
cleverest of the smaller monkeys, have a sound which Pro- 
fessor Garner first translated as “food,” but to which he 
subsequently found he must attach a wider meaning. He 
now thinks that when modulated in one way the sound means 
a certain kind of food, and when modulated in another, it 
means “give,” or “give me that.” By repeating it to a 
capuchin, he often induced it to hand over a part of its food, 
or some plaything. But it would be possible to infer from 
this that the sound was a mere expression of desire, and not 
really different from the mewing of a cat when it wants its 
kittens returned, or a door opened. The word for “ drink” 
he still considers to be distinct from that expressing “food,” 
and fixed alike in form and meaning. The sound which he 
took to mean “ weather,” because uttered by a sick monkey 
when a storm burst, has now resolved itself into a general 
expression of discontent. The alarm sound is dual, one 
form, “e-c-g-k,” expressing fear, another, “c-h-i,” merely 
calling attention. But some animals, such as the ele- 


phant, have more than one “warning sound,” and warning 
sounds in themselves do not constitute “speech;” nor 
does the fact that the Professor has been able to repro- 
duce and get replies to the “food sound” of the rhesus and 








$e 
cebus monkeys prove more than that he 

and careful observer of a particular exclamation a get 
however, that there is a sound meaning “ monkey,” inks, 
this is uttered when one meets another, or ig shown ite i 

in a mirror after solitary confinement; and he finds that 
shake of the head, by which monkeys, like men, signify « the 
is also accompanied by a clucking sound, which he a 
a negation. But even if the results of his later experim 4 
are less fruitful than might have been anticipated, i 
Garner has still good reasons for hope. The phonogra , 
which alone made it possible to conduct his inquiry = 
scientific accuracy, promises to give aid in a new and unex 
pected quarter. The same invention which has rendena 
possible a permanent record of sound, and its reproduction 
at will, also facilitates its analysis or synthesis, One of 
the main difficulties for the human ear in dealing yi 
monkey speech, is its extreme rapidity, and the Possibility of 
modulations existing which are to us inaudible, but are 
perfectly distinct to the acute Simian perception, 3 
recording the monkey notes on the drum, and then spingj 
the machine at a slow rate, the sounds are analysed, and 
modulations detected, and vowel sounds resolved, in a wy 
hitherto impossible. Much is hoped from such analysis of 
the main “ words” of monkey speech, which seem now to haye 
different meanings, though the vocal difference ig indis. 
tinguishable. The larger anthropoid apes, such as the chim. 
panzee and ourang-outang, are now about to form the gq}, 
ject of a separate set of experiments, and more is perhaps 
to be expected from a study of their deliberate and almog 
human utterances, than from the volatile chatter of the capn. 
chins. Professor Garner pins his faith to the obvious fact 
that monkeys, like men, have tongues, teeth, lips, and all the 
organs of speech ; that they use the organs, and that there jy 
at least a probability that a distinction is attached by themty 
many sounds in which no difference is detected by our ear, 
We wish him every success in his new experiments, though 
the effect of the latest has been to diminish, rather than to 
increase, the range of the monkey vocabulary. 





M, ZOLA ON SEDAN.* 

Ir would probably be no exaggeration to say that, taken asa 

whole, La Débacle is the most wonderfully faithful reprodue. 

tion of an historical drama ever committed to writing. In 

Débacle is an appalling record of long-drawn-out misery, pro. 

fligacy, and military and official incapacity, unbroken by any 
ray of hope or sunshine. It is a literally true Inferno, through 
which the reader is conducted by a guide, who not only seems 
to revel himself in the horrors he describes in minutest detail, 
but who is not satisfied unless the agony is driven well 
home to the reader. Every one who is bold enough to 
attempt to traverse this lacerating jungle, must be pre 
pared to have his flesh morally torn to ribbons, and to hk 
called upon, in his own proper person, to bear his share in 
expiating the sins of France under the Second Empire. Ia 
Débacle is a fearfully black dose to take all at once, as itis 
now presented in the six hundred and thirty-six pages of the 
Charpentier edition, of which over sixty thousand copies have 
been sold already. Originally appearing in the weekly periodical 
‘ La Vie Populaire, La Débacle was taken by the French public 
in comparatively small doses, in which form its pungent ingre- 
dients were gradually assimilated by the reader’s system, 
without necessarily bringing on the moral collapse which 
ensues from swallowing the dose whole. But by every robust 
student of contemporary European history and literature 
swallowed the dose must be, at whatever cost, under penalty 
of being left altogether behind in the race. 

In the spring of this year, when on a visit to Sedan, the 
present reviewer was informed that M. Zola had devoted les 
than a fortnight to his study of the locality. Viewed in that 
light, La Débacle becomes a greater marvel still. For after 
twenty-two years’ acquaintance with the ground, and after 
perusing almost every work in French, German, or English, 
which has appeared on the subject, we have been unable to 
detect a single important error in M. Zola’s topography of 
facts. As some comprehension of that same topography is all 
essential to following the narrative, we will begin by giving 
its main outlines, limiting ourselves to the battlefield of 
Sedan, which is complicated enough. In concentrating ow 








* La Débacle. Par Emile Zola, Paris: Charpentier. 
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attention on Sedan and its neighbourhood, we shall be follow- 
ing the lead given us by M. Zola himself, who devotes fully 
two-thirds of his pages to the terrible drama played out on 
that theatre. Lying full south, and at the foot of the vast 
forest-wall of the Ardennes, which bounds the horizon to the 
north, the straggling town and fortress of Sedan is jammed 
in between the river Meuse and its steep northern banks, 
which were laboriously carved into stupenduously massive 
fortifications by the Dukes of Bouillon before its annexation 
to France. After “la déroute de Beaumont,” twenty miles off 
to the south-east, where Defailly, the favourite General of the 
Bupress, disgracefully allowed himself to be surprised by 
the Crown Prince of Saxony, over his midday ‘ café noir’ at 
the Mayor’s house, there was no other course open to 
Macmahon but to fall back on Sedan during the night of 
August 30-31st. To remain at Sedan was almost certain de- 
struction, but to continue his retreat westward on Mezieres, 
with an army reduced to the extremity of exhaustion by want 
of food and sleep, was found by Macmahon to be physically 
impossible. Had food been obtainable at Sedan, the army 
might have recovered some of its strength; but, as it turned 
out, all available stores had been forwarded eastwards to 
Montmedy, to be ready against the expected junction there of 
Macmahon’s army with that of Bazaine. 

If repose during the day of August 31st was absolutely in- 
dispensable to his exhausted and demoralised army, there is 
no conceivable excuse for Macmahon’s failure to utilise the 
precious hours of darkness in retreating on Mezieres, by the 
yoad on the right bank of the Meuse, which was still open till 
6a.m., September Ist. But Macmahon could not be persuaded 
by Ducrot to believe in the imminence of the danger threaten- 
ing from the westward in the swinging round of the Third 
Army under the Crown Prince of Prussia, to envelop the 
French by giving the hand to the Army of the Meuse, 
under the Crown Prince of Saxony, attacking from the east- 
ward. So nightfall of August 3lst found the four French 
Corps d’Armée in position on a triangular plateau, with the 
Meuse and town of Sedan for its southern base, the brook 
Givonne on its eastern side, and the brook of Floing on its 
western. The Calvaire d’Illy, to which the plateau gradually 
rises, and where the German armies eventually joined hands 
at 3 p.m., forms the apex of the triangle on the north, some 
four miles distant from its base, the Meuse. The ground falls 
rapidly away from the triangular plateau both east and west, 
especially towards the Givonne, where it is precipitous in 
places. To the south, the wide meadow, through which the 
Meuse flows, was flooded up to the ramparts of Sedan. So 
the French position would have been a strong one had it not 
been commanded by higher ground on every side, from which 
six hundred German guns poured a convergent fire, com- 
pletely sweeping the plateau, the Bavarian batteries to the 
south firing right across the flooded meadows and the town, 
and occasionally letting shells drop into Sedan itself. 


As the German guns carried nearly a thousand yards 
farther than the French, the German gunners were so un- 
molested by French projectiles that they were observed through 
field-glasses to be quietly taking their coffee by the side of 
their pieces during the battle. The guns of the fortress were 
so antiquated and harmless, that it was only “ par pitié,” as 
M. Zola expresses it, that the Germans replied to them occa- 
sionally. The triangular plateau forming the French position 
is by no means unbroken, but intersected by many depressions, 
and several deep hollows, especially towards its centre, filled 
up by the large wood of La Garenne, which completely con- 
cealed the operations on the Floing brook on the west, from 
those on the Givonne on the east. Into the Bois de la Garenne 
fugitives from both east and west flocked as the day wore on, 
where they were shot down like rabbits. 

It is to the gallant defence of the western side of the 
plateau towards Floing by the 7th French Corps, under 
General Felix Douay, that the attention of the reader is 
chiefly directed by M. Zola. Here is posted the 106th Regi- 
ment of the Line, to which his heroes, Jean Macquard and 
Maurice Levasseur—the Nisus and Euryalus of the story— 
belong. Let M. Zola introduce Jean in his own words :— 

“ Aux premiers bruits de guerre, il avait quitté Rognes, tout 
saignant du drame, on il venait de perdre sa femme Frangoise et 
les terres, qu’elle lui avait apportées ; il s’etait réengagé 4 trente- 
neuf ans, retrouvant ses galons de caporal, tout de suite incorporé 
au 106th regiment de ligne, dont on completait les cadres; et 
parfois, il s’etonnait encore, de se revoir avec la capote aux epaules, 


lui qui, apres Solferino, etait si joyeux de quitter le service, de 
n’etre plus un traineur de sabre, un tueur de monde.” 


Maurice Levasseur, a young Parisian advocate, at first de- 
spises Jean, the typical peasant, set over him as corporal of the 
section, of which Maurice is a mere private :— 

“ De quoi se mélait-il ce paysan, dont les mains sentaient encore 
le fumier? Lui, regu avocat au dernier automne, engagé volun- 
taire, que la protection du colonel avec fait incorporer dans le 
106th, sans passer par le dépét, consentait bien & porter le sac; mais, 
des les premieres heures, une répugnance, une sourde révolte 
Vavait dressé contre cet illetré, ce rustre, qui le commandait.” 

However, within a month of this introduction to them at the 
opening of La Débacle on the plains of Alsace, Jean and 
Maurice are the fastest of friends, when we find them posted 
side by side above Floing, on the eve of the battle of Sedan, 
when, in M. Zola’s words, “On n’avait plus devant soi, que 
sept ou huit heures de ce grand calme noir.” 

Midway between the position occupied by the 7th French 
Corps and the main outer sweep of the encircling ridge to the 
north-west, soon to be garnished by the batteries of the 11th 
and 5th Prussian Corps, stands the isolated mamelon of 
Hattoy, really the key of the position on the Floing side. 
Although originally occupied by the French, the Hattoy was 
considered by General Douaz as untenable, with the force at 
his command. Its abandonment was undoubtedly a capital 
error, of which Commander General von Gersdorff, of the 11th 
German Corps, took immediate advantage, posting his guns on 
its advanced slopes, and raking thence the French position at 
close quarters. Leaving Jean and Maurice “couchés parmi 
les choux” under this hot fire, let us glance at the terrible 
house-to-house fight going on in the burning village of 
Bazeilles, at the extreme south-eastern angle of the battle- 
field, some five miles away. Here we find the civilian Weiss, 
the foreman of the cloth-manufacturer M. Delaherche, engaged 
in the desperate defence of his modest newly-erected villa 
residence, which, after holding out to the last, eventually 
becomes a prey to the all-consuming flames. Weiss himself 
is taken red-handed and shot in the presence of his heroic 
wife, Henriette, the sister of Maurice Levasseur. 

The cloth-manufacturer Delaherche, Imperialist up to the 
day of the battle, but unable to forgive the Emperor the 
pecuniary loss occasioned to him personally by the rolling of 
the tide of war to his own doors at Sedan, is an inimitably 
drawn character. Over the immoral relations of his wife, Gil- 
berte, with the captain of Maurice’s company, who deserts 
his post for the purpose the night before the battle, a veil 
had better be drawn. If it was necessary to introduce this 
objectionable matter to illustrate the demoralisation of French 
officers, even in the presence of the enemy, it was a piece of 
superfluous wantonness on the part of M. Zola to soil the 
pages of his otherwise admirable book by depicting Madame 
Delaherche’s second intrigue with a beardless boy, slightly 
wounded in the battle, where her first lover, the captain, had 
the decency to get his death-wound. Of the terribly life-like 
descriptions of the sufferings of the demoralised army from 
hunger, thirst, sleeplessness, exposure, wounds, and, worse 
than all, imbecile leadership on the march and in the field, of 
the wild rush into Sedan and the subsequent horrors of “ le 
camp de la misére,” where eighty thousand French prisoners 
were reduced to the state of famished wild beasts, it is im- 
possible to give the faintest idea in a single review. For all 
this, and for the subsequent events of the war, only lightly 
touched on by M. Zola, the reader must be referred to the 
book itself. 

Nor does our space admit of more than the barest mention 
of le pére Fouchard, the avaricious peasant-butcher, who 
makes his fortune by selling diseased meat to the Germans; 
of Honoré, his son, the gallant artilleryman, who falls dead 
across his gun; of Silvine and the brutal Goliath, who richly 
deserves his terrible fate at the hands of the franc-tireurs ; 
of the widowed Henriette, and her devoted nursing of Jean, 
who had been wounded while escaping with Maurice from the 
guarded convoy of prisoners on their way to Germany from 
Sedan; of Maurice’s separation from Jean, and his experiences 
during the siege of Paris, culminating in his joining the 
Commune, and receiving his death-wound at the hands of his 
friend, unrecognised till too late. The dying Maurice in vain 
tries to console Jean by the idea that his own death at the 
hands of his peasant friend is only typical of the strangling 
of the Commune of Paris by the provinces,—a terrible and 
necessary price of the regeneration of France :— 





“ C’etait la partie saine de la France, la raisonnable, la pon- 
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dérée, la paysanne, celle qui etait restée le plus prés de la terre, 
qui supprimait la partie folle, exasperée, gatée par l’empire, 
detraquée de réveries et de jouissances—et il lui avail ainsi 
fallu couper dans sa chair méme, avec un arrachement de tout 
Petre, sans trop savoir ce qu'elle faisait. Mais le bain de sang 
etait necessaire, et de sang Francais, l’abominable holocauste, le 
sacrifice vivant, au milien du feu purificateur. Desarmais le 
calvaire était monté jusqu’’d la plus terrifiante des agonies, la 
nation crucificée expiait ses fautes et allait renaitre.” 





MR. HOSKEN’S DRAMAS.* 

Mr. Hosxen’s two dramas show just enough of real ability 
to command our respect, but rarely enough to compel admira- 
tion or arouse emotion. We shall not pay him the poor 
compliment of treating his very considerable gifts with 
added favour or attention because of the accident of his 
social position. His avocation as a postman is in itself as 
compatible with literary genius as is any other occupation, 
humble or exalted, by which men earn their bread. Richard- 
son was a bookseller, Rogers a banker, Lamb a clerk, Sydney 
Dobell a retail wine-merchant, and Mr. Hosken’s occupation 
is no more essentially anti-poetic than any of theirs. We 
therefore judge his volume solely upon its own merits, and do 
not perceive any greater necessity for flattering its author 
because he is a letter-carrier, than there would be for abusing 
him if he were the Postmaster-General. 

He deserves the praise of having studied, at all events, 
under the best master. He does not, like some modern 
aspirants for dramatic fame, dwell with Webster in the 
charnel-house, or with Marlowe in the slaughter-house ; 
and if he reflects none of the grace of Fletcher, neither does 
he reproduce the morbidness of Ford. Shakespeare would 
seem to have taught him nearly all he has learned. But while 
Shakespeare’s verse, though without Milton’s fugal elaboration 
and symphonic structure, has a bounding pulse of melody 
peculiarly its own, that of his latest pupil is quite painfully 
lacking in any such instinctive music. Shakespeare’s blank- 
verse, as we all know, is marked by three well-defined stages 
of development. Firstly, his practice was in great part the 
Marlowesque one of making the lines stand off from each 
other with little natural continuity, and with a sort of staccato 
effect,—which was also Milton’s manner in the single passage 
of Paradise Lost which we know to have been written long 
before the epic itself was planned. Lastly, Shakespeare’s late 
metrical style was an extreme, and indeed an immoderate, re- 
bound from his early one, the lines ending anyhow, with con- 
junctions or prepositions or indefinite articles, and running- 
on one into another in such fashion as to lose much of the 
distinctive character of verse; while midway between these 
two sharply opposed styles stands the great period of the 
earlier romantic comedies and the historical dramas, when his 
metrical art was at its meridian,—free without license, dignified 
without stiffness, and entirely innocent of mannerism. It is 
of the first and crudest development of Shakespeare’s verse- 
craft that Mr. Hosken’s employment of our great English 
metre most reminds us. 

The grand way in which some of Shakespeare’s personages, 
especially his Romans, roll out their aphorisms and apothegms 
seems to haunt Mr. Hosken’s mind perpetually, and sometimes, 
one cannot deny, he has succeeded in catching the great tone,— 
as when one of his characters says :— 

“The gods take life 
When they take from us things most worthy life ; ” 
or again :— 
“The gods, 
When they intend their heaviest strokes for us, 
Prelude them with some most imperial joy, 
Smiling us on to death.” 
But far oftener he wearies us beyond all patience by sententious 
deliverances of the tritest kind, distributed among his dramatis 
persone without any regard for individual propriety. Here 
are a few examples :— 
** Actions delayed tempt our malicious fates 


To make that difficult we could have had 
Easy without an effort.” 


“ Things all unlike in nature, yet are subject 
To dispositions common, and some things 
Affect all dispositions equally.” 


“ Our better qualities depend not on 
The estimation in which they are held 
For their existence.” 





* Phaonand Sappho,and Nimrod. By James Dryden Hosken, London: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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And so on for ever, platitude competing with platitude in 

dismal rivalry. In Nimrod, when Raphael, a philosophical 
young Prince, and his preceptor Apollon get together, their 

conversation is literally carried on in moral axioms,—we must 
in fairness add, of the most improving kind. Then, too 
although the broad anachronisms which Mr. Hosken is “ 
somewhat needless pains to defend in his preface are harmless 
enough, his minor modernisms of phraseology are reall 
rather irritating. His people talk far too much abont their 

“motives.” Peleon says :— 

“T have a motive, not a personal one, 
In asking this.” 

Melanthus goes to “superintend” the lists at a combat, 
Peleon is spoken of as having gone to “ Timoleon’s.” Sestris 
making love to Sappho, tells her: “I am utterly at your 
disposal.” Sappho herself says: “I have heard of your arts of 
Egypt, how with a glance you mesmerise another.” Phaon 
threatens to “ horsewhip” the potentate whom, in true Shake. 
spearian style, he calls “Egypt.” The very last lines of 
Nimrod,— ' 

« And we with full experience will prevent 
Recurrence of such untoward accident,” 

are terribly modern and prosaic; while perhaps the most 
grotesquely incongruous touch of all is where—the scene being 
laid in ancient Babylon—we read, “ Enter two waiters,” and 
straightway Babylon is fallen, so far as we are concerned, 

There are, however, fine things in both of these plays. That 
is an impressive moment, in Phaon and Sappho, when Peleon, 
being suddenly made to believe the falsity of the woman he 
loves, says to his friend Memnon :— 

“ Give me your hand, 

That I may feel in this great blank and darkness, 

That comes as suddenly as the dreaded end, 

When all things fade in gloom, something that’s human, 

With pity in its soul.” 
The scene where the question of Hera’s chastity is to be 
decided by the test of arms, and where she is championed by 
her own lover, who fights for her cause while yet believing 
her guilty, is well managed; and in the same play, Sappho 
before her judges reaches a height of really noble emotion. 
But too often, in situations of an acutely tragic kind, Mr. 
Hosken’s characters lose themselves in sound and fury, with 
no genuine dramatic heart-beat audible in it. In the other 
drama, the transient madness of Nitocris is good, and some 
powerful speeches are put into the mouth of the priest Narces, 
while the death of Artaban has a glimpse of pathos; but Mr. 
Hosken needs to be more on his guard against producing a 
ludicrous effect where such an effect is peculiarly unfortunate, 
—as where Raphael asks the dying Apollon, “ Are you much 
hurt?” He is also capable of stretching a dramatic con- 
vention beyond reasonable limits: witness the preposterously 
long “aside” of Nimrod, when seated at a banquet where he 
is of necessity the focus of general observation. In the same 
scene, Mr. Hosken shows himself otherwise somewhat un- 
fertile of resource. Nitocris receives her guests thus :— 
“We bid you all a welcome to this feast ; 

Our one regret that what we offer you 

Is insufficient worthily to grace 

Your honour-giving presence.” 

To which Polimar replies :— 

“ Lady, no! 
We are unworthy of your present pains, 
Expressed in all we see.” 
This is rather mechanical compliment-making, but might pass 
for once; three or four pages further on, however, we find it 
substantially made to do duty a second time. Nimrod enters 
to the feast, and greets his hostess in these words :— 
“Tf you will pardon me as we first meet, 

I'll say you are the richest ornament 

That ever sat to do me honour yet. 

Your presence is a piece of flattery 

Equal to making the gold orb of day 

Do reverence to this muddy underworld.” 
Whereupon :— 

“ Nitocris.—’Tis we are honoured, my most potent lord, 
By this great condescension on your part. 
Nimrod.—Well, courtesy bids me agree with you, 
Contrary to my thinking,—let it pass.” 

It is to an indiscriminate reverence for his great model 
that we are disposed to attribute some of Mr. Hosken’s worst 
faults, and we think he does not sufficiently realise that many 
blemishes and crudities which in the master-poets of past 





ages we respectfully tolerate, cannot be viewed with the same 
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Jeniency in contemporary writers who have reaped all the 


advantages of modern criticism. Thus, Shakespeare has 
Jenty of sentences quite as awkwardly and unnecessarily 
inverted as these of Mr? Hosken’s :— 
“« And you, Melanthus, never shall regret 
Unto our union this your kind consent ; ” 


me i «This halting messenger to its extreme 
My little patience drives.” 
But if Shakespeare himself were a living writer, we should 
exact from him (and justly) a more equably good manner of 
writing than is consistent with such clumsy modes of speech. 
Of course a really artful inversion is often a fine incident of 
style. Who does not feel this when he reads :-— 
“ On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues ; ” 


r:— 
" “ For what can war but endless war still breed ? ” 


ri 
’ “With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms.” 


But even Milton fails in such a line as :— 
“ For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense.” 
And Milton was the greatest master of the art of inversion 
we have ever had. In unskilful hands, an inversion means 
merely a dislocated sentence. In the hands of an artist, its 
effectiveness, where it is effective, seems usually to lie in some 
subtle suspension, whereby the dominant word or phrase is 
kept back until the last, so that there shall be no falling away 
from the highest point of impressiveness. 
Mr. Hosken has no little ability, and considerable motive- 
power. What he needs is more catholic literary culture, and 
less pious devotion to a particular ideal of excellence. 





REMINISCENCES OF A GENTLEWOMAN.* 

Tue most trivial events borrow charm when seen through 
the mist of bygone days. Our grandparents ate, drank, 
and died, wore clothes, travelled in post-chaises or on 
pillion—in fact, did much as we do, post-chaises and 
pillions excepted, and were in reality just as interesting 
or uninteresting as their grandchildren who trouble their 
heads little over such ordinary affairs of life. What is it that 
invests these commonplace events with so much interest when 
they have happened a century ago? Human nature has not 
greatly changed since then. We may be a little brisker, and 
not quite so sentimental; we may be a little more learned, 
and certainly not so content with ourselves and our sur- 
roundings. Perhaps it is an unconscious protest against the 
insipidity of ordinary existence. Every-day life must mean 
more,and produce more effect, than appears. Surely, if we could 
find the secret, all these necessary but unexciting events would 
possess the same interest to us as they did to those who 
thought it worth while to describe them. “ Sooner or later 
that which is now life shall be poetry ;” so we eagerly scan the 
commonplace histories of the commonplace people of the past, 
and try to find in a bird’s-eye view what we fail to grasp in 
the details of our own daily life. Or perhaps it is nothing 
nobler in us than the love of gossip, which will not bear much 
scrutiny, but which all the same has a tap-root in most 
natures of an intelligent and sympathetic order. 

It would, however, be unfair to class Miss Hutton’s 
Reminiscences among the altogether commonplace. She had 
the advantage of living in times which have helped to make 
history. The Church and State Riots which disgraced 
the end of the last century, are to us little more than a 
name. We who live in peaceful times, with only the far-off 
murmur of socialistic agitation, can form little idea of the 
terror that these riots caused our ancestors. The Anarchist 
plots of to-day scare us from their mystery and suddenness ; 
but a large and angry mob, marching down upon a peaceful 
suburb, intent upon fire and pillage, is an altogether different 
experience. The mob which is mollified to-day, may be followed 
afew hours later by fresh hordes which cannot be reasoned 
with orturned aside. If a corporation has no soul, a mob has 
more often no brain and no heart. A word may appease it, or 
a word may set on flame its latent brutalities ; no reckoning 
¢an be sure, no course entirely prudent. 

In a long and interesting letter, Miss Hutton gives a graphic 
description of the burning of her two homes,—one in Birming- 
ham, and one a few miles from the town. Within a few hours, 





* Reminiscences of a Gentlewoman of the Last Century: Letters of Catherine 
Hutton, Edited by her Cousin, Mrs, Catherine Hutton Beale, Birmingham : 
Cornish Brothers, 


the outcome of years of toil and loving care was scattered to 
the winds. “The mischief,’ Miss Hutton writes, “was now 
completed, and we encouraged each other to bear it. I had 
lost all I had collected, all that I had possessed ; but I looked 
round me and saw my father, mother, and brother, and I was 
rich.” Driven from pillar to post, they could find no one 
willing to bear the odium and possible risk of harbouring the 
victims of the persecution. Inn after inn refused to take 
them in. Their own servants turned against them, and would 
have betrayed them to the furious mob which gathered along the 
roads intent upon destruction. Like fugitives, they wandered 
on foot in by-lanes and secluded paths. When, at last, one 
house afforded them a grudging refuge, a band of marauders 
approached the dwelling. It wasa supreme moment, for their 
faithless and drunken coachman was there before them, and 
he had to be quieted or quelled, lest he should have betrayed 
their whereabouts. Miss Hutton and her mother sat cowering 
in an upper chamber :— 

“ With much difficulty,” she writes, “I got our coachman into 
our room, which looked upon the road; the windows were open 
on account of the heat, and the curtains were drawn over them. 
I locked the door, and put the key in my pocket. ‘The rioters 
are coming,’ I said to the man; ‘sit down there, and do not 
speak.’—‘ No,’ replied he ; ‘T’ll go down and speak to them; they 
none of them know me.’—‘ If they do not know you,’ said I, ‘they 
may know your livery; you shall not move.’?..... I made him 
sit down on the bed-side, placed myself by him, grasped his arm, 
and answered not a word to all he muttered. My mother, who 
sat at the bed’s head, was equally silent. We heard the waggons 
draw near, they halted under our windows; and never did such 
language, such oaths and imprecations assail my ears as 1 heard 
from the wretches who accompanied them. They entered the 
house, and I heard them swear that they believed some Pres- 
byterian was in it, and they would either burn it or pull it down. 
I expected every moment we should be betrayed, either by the 
people of the inn or my prisoner, and I was prepared for the 
Cs er eee Fortunately my father had left us, for he would 
certainly have discovered himself. Two hours we remained speech- 
less and immovable. At the end of this time, eight of the rioters 
went back to Birmingham, and two went on with the waggons.” 
How strange it is to look back on the cause of such acts! 
“For King and Church!” was the popular motto then. We 
have other causes for riot now, and other weapons whereby 
the end might be attained. Socialism and dynamite take 
the place of Kings and pitchforks. 

The disastrous effects of such trials soon made themselves 
felt. Miss Hutton lost her mother, who never completely 
recovered the shock, and the entire care of her now ageing 
father fell to her share. She undertook it with ungrudging 
love and devotion, and from this time travelled much, coming 
across many of the interesting persons of the day. A some- 
what voluminous writer, her correspondence included many in- 
teresting letters from various sources. As an old woman, 
she collected autographs, and even had the courage to beg 
one from Napoleon III., then Prince Louis Napoleon. The 
handwriting, we are told, was very small, but the short note 
accompanying the autograph was gracious and friendly. 
There are also numerous letters from Charles Dickens, Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, Count d’Este, and Eliza Cook among her 
manuscripts; and yet, in spite of these many advant- 
ages, one can hardly call Miss Hutton a very interesting 
writer. It is curious to note how entirely she was free 
from any self-questioning or arritre-pensée. She had none 
of the introspection which, while it adds so much to the 
torment of some lives, certainly provides entertainment for 
the readers of biographies. Can any two souls be more 
completely different than Catherine Hutton and Marie Bash- 
kirtseff ? Catherine Hutton passed her time in ladylike, or 
perhaps we might more generously say, in womanly con- 
tributions to literature. The Memoirs of her Father went 
beyond this, but the subject-matter may claim more than 
half the credit; and there was a History of the Queens of 
England, Consort and Regnant, never published, by which, her 
editor says, “ the world would have been much interested, and 
the writer’s literary reputation considerably enhanced.” Any- 
how, she commands a respect which all the wailings of Marie 
Bashkirtseff fail to gain. But she was essentially a woman 
of a past generation. The idea of a mission or particular 
vocation was entirely absent. In her eighty-ninth year, she 
writes a very curious record of her life and cecupations, from 
which we quote. It at least sets forth her own view of what 
a useful life should consist in :— 

“JT have made shirts for my father and brother, and all sorts of 
wearing apparel for myself, with the exception of shoes, stockings, 





and gloves, I have made furniture for beds, with window-curtains 
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and chair and sofa covers. I have quilted counterpanes and chest 
covers in fine white linen, in various patterns of my own inren- 
tion. I have made patch-work beyond calculation, from seven 
years old to eighty-five...... I have made pastry and confec- 
tionery as habitual employments. ..... I have been a collector 
of costumes from eleven years of age, and I have now 650 English 
figures and 782 foreign. These are all whole-lengths, generally 
prints ; but some of the ancient ones are drawings from Strutt, by 
my cousin Samuel Hutton. The whole have been cut by myself 
without the mistake of a hair’s-breadth ; and if the engravings 
were old or bad, I coloured them...... They composed eight 
large folio volumes. But this is not all. To each volume I have 
written an index; and to each figure the date and name of the 
artist. More than this, I have written on each opposite page of 
the English figures, explanations and remarks of my own, which 
constitute a history of the habits of this country. I consider this 
as the greatest of my works...... I have walked much, and 
danced whenever I had an opportunity. I have ridden much on 
a side-saddle, and on a pillion behind a servant. I have ridden 
into Cumberland, Yorkshire, and the extremity of North and 
South Wales. I have ridden for six months on a handsome 
donkey—that is, daily, not during the whole time—and I have 
ridden in every sort of vehicle, except a waggon, a cart, and an 
omnibus. I have have been in thirty-nine of the counties of 
England and Wales, twenty-six times at London, twenty-one at 
watering-places on the coast, and five inland. Isitenough? It 
is. I sit in my chair at the age of eighty-nine years and a half, 
and look back with astonishment on the occupations of my long 
life. But the solution is easy. I never was one moment unem- 
ployed when it was possible to be doing something.” 

It is indeed enough—more than enough, perhaps—in its 
quaint, quiet conceit and prosaic egotism ; but it brought happi- 
ness to her who wrote this. And, added to these household gifts, 
we should not omit that Miss Hutton says, in the same letter, 
that she had written nine volumes published by Messrs. 
Longmans and Oo., and sixty papers in different periodicals, 
copied 333 songs; and from three years old to eighty 
“read innumerable English books and many French,” of 
which she “ understood everything and remembered much.” 

To be fair to Miss Hutton, she could be racy as well as 
egotistic ; and we must quote a really charming criticism of 
a neighbour. Writing to her father from Scarborough, she 
says :— 

“The air of Scarborough has overset a portion of Mrs. R——’s 
heavenly-mindedness. Not that she has ever been absent from a 
sermon or prayer-meeting, Calvinistical, Baptistical, or Metho- 
distical; not that she has bathed on a Sunday, or walked, except 
to chapel ; but the prince of this world has set some traps for her, 
in the shape of flaxen curls and lace caps, which she has not been 
able to shun; and he laid a stumbling-block in her way, in the 
form of a bonnet of three guineas price, which she has had great 
difficulty to get over. But if righteousness overmuch be a fault, 
it must be a fault on the right side, particularly if it steers clear, 
as that of Mrs. R—— does, of all uncharitableness.” 

There is one point curious to note, that throughout her well- 
spent life there is no sign that Miss Hutton took much interest 
in religion. Perhaps this is natural, from the creed she held. 
She was a Nonconformist of a quiet, unaggressive type, and 
her intellect was not of that kind which goes deeply into such 
questions. She had no passion, and apparently little spiritual 
side to her nature. Love, too, seems to have hardly touched 
her at all. Offers of marriage came even late in life, but they 
do not appear to have caused her any regrets or disquietude. 
She was eminently a practical woman, and did not trouble her 
head about the “might have beens.” Her friendships were 
numerous, but by no means engrossing. They served as an 
occasion for correspondence, which in those days was a serious 
art; but though she reckoned men as well as women among 
her friends, her attitude towards both was exactly the same- 
There is not a trace of coquetry in her nature,—consequently, 
we regret to say, there is little or no fascination; but the 
Reminiscences are so full of detail, and Miss Hutton’s character 
is so completely of the eighteenth-century type, that lovers of 

that period will read them with much pleasure. But they 
have no glow, and there is little real wit or humour. Middle- 
class comfort and middle-class conceptions of life pervade it 
all. There is culture, but it is the culture of well-to-do 
persons contented in their own well-doing. Her mind was of 
a local type, though her talents and abilities somewhat 
enlarged the sphere of her interests. The type is passing 
away, though it may still linger in certain parts of England. 
But it would be difficult to find her counterpart in these days. 
And it is this which gives her memoirs their principal interest. 





SOME SIBERIAN PRISONS.* 
Mr. HARRY DE WINDT, having spent a few weeks of an 
autumn vacation in Russia and Siberia, has produced a 





re i 
volume of five hundred pages, with an introduction in Madame 


Olga Novikoff’s best “O. K.” style, for the purpose of white. 

washing the Great White Ozar and his Siberian system, A 

good many pages might have been saved if Mr. Harry de 

Windt had contented himself with stating the facts ag they 

appeared to him, without indulging in acrimonious sneerg gt 

every one who had been in Siberia before him and did not gee 

things through the same rosy spectacles as himself. Qne 

can pardon, however, an ingenious gentleman who wishes to 

startle the world with a new view, for feeling superior to 

the poor creatures who are sunk in the darkness of the com. 

mon and accepted view of things. But it is rather passing 

the bounds, both of advocacy and book-making, to reproduce 
in a book in extenso, a newspaper controversy in which the 

superior person, having first insinuated that one of his 
predecessors in the same field has—not to put too fine a 
point on it—deiiberately falsified the facts, has afterwards 
been annihilated and dropped the subject; and then, pro. 
fessing to be “very much averse to entering into a paper 
war” with his adversary, repeats the same insinuation as to 
another subject-matter. Yet if Mr. Harry de Windt means 
anything by pp. 349 to 361 of his book, which is devoted, not 
to a general sneer—that occurs on almost every page—but to 
a specific attack on a specific statement, he means to impute 
to Mr. Kennan, first that he had described a certain prison 
at Tomsk which he had never seen, and secondly, when he 
had to drop that insinuation, that Mr. Kennan had purposely 
misdescribed the prison which he had seen. This sort of 
thing rather defeats its purpose, for the critic who finds Mr, 
Harry de Windt admitting that he founded his insinuation 
on the mere fact that he asked a single subordinate gaoler in 
the prison in question, when Mr. Kennan visited it, and was 
told “ he never visited it at all,” becomes rather sceptical ag 
to the value of Mr. Harry de Windt’s own judgment, and 
the weight of his own evidence. This scepticism is not 
diminished when we find “O. K.” stating in her introduction 
that “capital punishment is repellent to public feeling in 
Russia,” while Mr. Harry de Windt gives an account of the 
execution of, amongst others, a young girl who was implicated 
in the conspiracy, as an accomplice before the fact, to murder 
the late Czar, and incidentally says: “Although the drop is 
not used in Russia, the executions were rapidly and painlessly 
carried out, save in the case,” &c. Even this contradiction is 
nothing to some contradictions of Mr. Harry de Windt by Mr. 
Harry de Windt. He pours scorn on the “ English playwrights 
and novelists” who depict travelling in Siberia as “ traversing 
dark, impenetrable forest ’—though, by-the-way, we should 
doubt whether any one ever depicted a traveller traversing an 
impenetrable forest—“ and dreary wastes of steppe land, with 
an occasional prison or pack of wolves to break the monotony 
of the scene.” True, he locates the English novelist and play- 
wright’s scenes at Ekaterinburg, which is now, it seems, a 
railway-station and “a little less civilised than the German 
watering-place.” Yet only a very few pages, and miles, 
further on, Mr. Harry de Windt himself, driving to catch a 
steamer, wakes up to find himself “in the middle of a vast 
plain, broken only by a black belt of pine-forest,” while “in 
a typical Siberian village,” which, from the ruinous state of 
the miserable wooden houses, looks like “a fleet of dismasted 
ships riding at anchor in a gale of wind,” the only spot of 
colour is “the post-house, with its yellow walls, imperial 
coat-of-arms, and black-and-white verst posts,” “if we except 
the red roof of the étape prison.” In other words, the 
English novelist’s Siberian picture is perfectly correct, even to 
the prison. Even the wolves are there, and that, too, in the 
height of summer. Mr. Harry de Windt’s carriage breaks 
down :—“ At this moment a weird wailing cry to our left 
broke the dead stillness,—a strange, unearthly cry, followed 
the next instant by a chorus of deafening howls, alternating 
with short, sharp barks and the sound of snarling and fighting 
‘vollos’ (wolves), said my companion.” 


Mr. Harry de Windt penetrated only as far as railways and 
steamers could carry him, except when he made a cut in a 
carriage overland to avoid delay from a river drought, and 
only got as far as Tomsk, the present place of starting for 
the tramp of thousands of miles, taking over two years, 
across Siberia to the mines; and it is this awful march, 
formerly twice as long as it is now, and the mines at the end, 
which constitute the real Siberian horror. And of this Mr. 
Harry de Windt can only speak from that hearsay which he 





* Siberia as It Is, By Harry de Windt. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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‘mide in others. The net result of the book, so far as the 
ster himself is concerned, seems to be that the “sensational” 
~— of travellers and the “romances” of foreign critics 
have 80 far penetratéd the Russia official mind, that reforms 
have been, and are being, introduced into Russian prisons to 
pring them into some conformity with the demands of 
* jlised humanity. At Tiumen, far short of Tomsk, even 
ae Harry de Windt is obliged to admit that the prison is a 
disgrace. But even in the prisons of which he speaks in the 
mst rose-coloured terms, the arrangements are still such as 
have been condemned in civilised countries. The wretched 
rigoners are huddled together in gangs :— 

«A shrill-voiced, wicked-looking Armenian . was re- 
lating questionable anecdotes in a loud tone of voice to a group of 
Joud-voiced, brazen-faced women, whose behaviour and gestures 
proclaimed them as loose and abandoned as herself, and who by 
iheir laughter appeared (or wished to appear) as though they 
Jooked upon Siberian exile rather as a joke than otherwise. 
Standing by was a young girl about seventeen years old, with a 
paby at her breast, who was looking longingly at the noisy harri- 
dans as if even their society would have been better than none. 

Mr. Harry de Windt appears to think it is nice for the 
prisoners thus to have cheerful society. Yet the very first prison 
yeform insisted on by Howard, and all reformers since, has been 
the isolation of prisoners, separating the sheep from the goats, 
and preventing as far as possible the corruption of the mere 
emmitter of a crime by the thoroughly criminal and vicious ; 
to say nothing of the prevention of the hideous tyranny of 
criminal over criminal. This last even our couleur-de-rose 
weiter recognises, though alleging that it is a thing of the 
past, as if, while the gang system remains, its inevitable results 
can fail to follow. 


It appears, however, to be the case that the political prisoners 
are separated from the criminals, and, at all events so far as 
Tomsk, better treated. But the tramp to Siberia must be 
even worse for them than for the common peasant-criminal. 
Andit never seems to occur to Mr. Harry de Windt that there 
is any hardship in a journalist being sent to Siberia for five 
years for a political article, or a “seditious” pamphlet, or for 
life for participating in a political movement. His verdict 
appears to be, “ Serve him right.” Indeed, he actually says of 
an American fellow-traveller who had dared to air some demo- 
cratic opinions in a railway-carriage : “ The reflection that my 
talkative friend’s conduct will, if it is persisted in, probably 
(and justly) land him in the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul, is 
but poor consolation.” One wonders what Mr. Harry de 
Windt’s feelings would be if he found himself in gaol for airing 
monarchical views in New York; or how he would like to live 
in a country where “ there is (for those who do not meddle with 
politics) so much liberty,” but where you cannot buy an English 
newspaper, and where, when you light a cigarette in a public 
garden, not knowing it is prohibited, it is dashed out of your 
mouth by a policeman. 
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CHINESE POETRY.* 
THE preface to this ponderous collection of tediously para- 
phrased versions, in which whatever charm the original may 
possess almost entirely disappears, furnishes another instance 
of the contempt with which sinologues treat the usual canons 
of historical and philological criticism. Mr. Allen accepts 
the theory of the Accadian origin of the Chinese and their 
civilisation, though neither from Accadian nor from Chinese 
chronicles can a single reference be quoted in support of 
the theory. He places a like faith in the native annals 
from the year 2500 B.C., and for the previous history of 
China, we are told to look into the Accadian and Baby- 
lonian chronicles, where not the faintest allusion to the 
Chinese has, so far as we know, yet been discovered. 
The philological evidence is equally unsatisfactory. In fact, 
Chinese history anterior to the creation of the Empire by 
Shih Hwangti in the third century B.C., is a mere mixture of 
myth, tradition, and invention. There exist none of the 
vestiges, documents, and monuments which throw light upon 
the early history of Egypt and Babylonia. It is doubtful 
whether Confucius, Laotse, and Mencius ever really existed. 
Their names—Cave (Kung) Sage, Old (Lao) Sage, and Great 
(Meng) Sage—have an air of invention about them. The story 
of the discovery of the Confucian Classics in a hole in a wall, 





* The Book of Chinese Poetry: being the Shih Ching or Classic of Poetry. 
Metrically translated by C. F. K. Allen, her Majesty’s Consul, Chefoo. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner, and Co. 1891. 


to the accompaniment of bells and drums, looks more like a 
myth than a reality. There are evidences in the Classics 
themselves that bring their composition down to a date 
posterior to the earliest beginnings of Buddhism in China. 
It is not unlikely that contact with Buddhism had something 
of the effect upon the Chinese that contact with the Phenicians 
had upon the Greeks; or that contact with the Chinese them- 
selves had upon the Japanese, who about the eighth century 
A.D. made up a history dating back thousands of years, and 
properly furnished with Emperors, battles, prodigies, and 
ordinary events. 

With regard to the Shih Ching, to which collection Mr. 
Allen ascribes an antiquity ranging from the eighteenth to 
the sixth century before Christ, probably many of the pieces 
are very ancient, and after having been handed down orally, 
perhaps for some centuries, were committed to writing—an 
art never alluded to by Confucius—during the sway of the 
Han Emperors. Up to the Christian era, paper was unknown 
in China, and shu (books) were merely piles or bundles of 
bamboo tablets. Thus the evident corruption of the texts 
—specially favoured by the homophonies of the characters— 
and the absurdities of the commentators become alike sus- 
ceptible of explanation. 

The Classic of Poetry contains some three hundred pieces 
in all, distributed in four categories—the “Feng” or 
“ Ballads,” the “ Lesser Ya” or “Songs of the Minor Feasts,” 
the “ Greater Ya” or “ Songs of the Greater Feasts,” and the 
“Sung” or “Hymns.” Of these, the “ Ballads ” are the most 
interesting, or, to put the matter more correctly, the least 
uninteresting. Before giving examples, a few remarks 
on the poetry of China may not be out of place. The 
forms of Celestial poetry are simple enough. Usually 
the verse consists of four or five or seven feet, monosyllabic, 
or nearly so, and are complete in sense, enjambement being 
unknown. Each alternate line rhymes, beginning with the 
second. The literary language is harmonious and musical,— 
each syllable ends in a vowel or the letter “n” or the soft “ ng ;” 
there are no guttural consonants, and when carefully read, the 
tones give an agreeable cadence. These tones are peculiar, and 
may be reduced to two, the rising and falling tones. In both the 
vowel is, so to speak, doubled; in ths former the pitch or stress 
of the voice rises on the second, in the latter on the first, 
vowel. But what is most distinctive of Chinese poetry is a 
sort of parallelism, compared by Sir John Davis to that of 
Hebrew poetry. This parallelism is usually constructive, that 
is, each line of the distich, though expressing different ideas, 
expresses them in the same way. Thus the hero of “The 
Fortunate Union” is metrically described—we use Sir John 
Davis’s translation in the following verse :— 

“ Alone and dauntless he walked—all-confident in his courage ; 
Proud and reserved—he must needs possess high talents ; 
Courage—as if Tsylung the hero had reappeared in the world; 
Talents—as though Lipih the poet bad again been born!” 

But the parallelism may be also either synonymous or anti- 
thetic—to use Dr. Louth’s language. Of the first kind we have 
an instance in such a distich as this :— 


“White stone not fractured, ranks most precious : 
Blue lily unflawed, gives forth most fragrance.” 


Of the second variety the following may serve as an example :— 


“ Following virtue, like (hill-) climbing, 
Following vice, like (hill-) descending.” 


“Tsung shei ju teng, 
Tsung go ju peng.” 

As these instances show, the language of Chinese poetry is 
extremely concise,—a sort of skeleton or telegram-style, cleared 
of merely non-presentive words. Of imagery the Celestial poet 
has no idea ; he never indulges in a metaphor ; and any approach 
to personification of things or qualities would be regarded by 
him as an absurdity. Hence the productions of the Chinese 
Muse lack grace, variety, and interest; they are of a purely 
literary character ; and what charm they possess—and a certain 
characteristic and unique charm they do possess—can only be 
appreciated by those who are thoroughly familiar with the com- 
plicated conventional rules that govern versification and style. 
They can, therefore, scarcely be translated with success, though 
sometimes a not unpleasing imitation is possible. We cannot 


congratulate Mr. Allen on his attempts. He is much too 
diffuse, and pays little attention to the parallelisms. Thus, 
of the first ode (one of the best), he quotes a version by 
“V.W. Z.,” only to condemn as “appalling,” what is much 





more accurate, Chinese-like, and vigorous than his own\ 
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We give the first two stanzas of each rendering, that the 


reader may judge for himself :— 


“Vv. W. Z.” 
“ As the ospreys woo 
On the river ait, 
So the gracefal 
Has her manly mate. 


As the coy marzh-flowers 
Here and there do peep, 


Mr. ALLEN. fan 

“They sent me to gather the cresses, which lie 
And sway on the stream as it glances by, 
That a fitting welcome we might provide 

For our Prince’s modest and virtuous bride. 


I heard, as I gathered the cress from tho ait, 
The mallard’s endearing call to its mate, 

So the graceful lass And I said as I heard it, ‘Oh, may this prove 
In his wakeful sleep.” An omen of joy to our master’s love !’” 
The discrepancy in the renderings is remarkable. Mr. Allen 
has incorporated the commentary (which is valueless). 
“V.W.Z.” has translated the poem itself. One of the 
wonders of Chinese scholarship is the extraordinary diver- 
gence that so often obtains between the translations made by 
different hands. Thus, a passage in Chwangtzu is rendered 
by one translator, “Servants will tear up a portrait, not liking 
to be confronted with its beauties and defects ;” while another 
offers the following strangely incompatible but equally mean- 
ingless version, “A one-legged man discards ornament, his 
exterior not being open to commendation.” How many one- 
legged men, it may be asked, exist in countries where amputa- 
tion is unknown? In the above stanzas, hsingtsai is rightly 
rendered “marsh-flowers” by “V. W. Z.,” while Mr. Allen’s 
“mallard” is probably a more correct approximation to 
tsiichiu than “osprey.” Some of Mr. Kingsmill’s versions of 
these odes are pleasing, but we have not tested their accuracy. 
They differ, toto ceelo one might almost say, from those offered 
by Mr. Allen. But by far the most agreeable imitations that 
we know are the paraphrases of Sir John Davis, one of which 
we give. The subject is the kieu, or robber-bird :— 

* The nest yon winged artist builds, 
The robber-bird shall tear away : 
—So yields her hopes th’ affianced maid, 
Some wealthy lord’s reluctant prey. 
The anxious bird prepares a home, 
In which the spoiler soon shall dwell : 
—Forth goes the weeping bride, constrained, 
A hundred cars the triumph swell. 
Mourn for the tiny architect, 
A stronger bird hath ta’en its nest : 
—Mourn for the hapless, stolen bride, 
How vain the pomp to soothe her breast!” 
To a pleasing version of another of these poems Mr. Allen 


appends a clever imitation on English lines :— 


“In Mei are beauteous maidens three, ‘‘ Three beauteous maids in town I see, 
Each eldest of her line; Each eldest of her line ; 

The first one is a Chiang of Ch’i, A Howard this, a Talbot she, 

The next a Yung, the third a Yi, A Vere de Vere completes the three, 
And all are mates of mine. And all are loves of mine, 

To pluck the herbs or wheat I stray, As through the Regent’s Park I stray, 
And laugh in mirthful glee, I laugh in mewn f glee, 

For all my thoughts are far away ; But all my roe ts are far away ; 
I think upon the three. I think upon the three. 

Each damsel promised in Shanchung Each maiden promised in the ‘‘ Zoo”’ 

That she would meet me inShangkung, That she would meet me down at Kew, 
With me to cross the Oh’i.”” And cross the Thames with me.” 


Few of our readers probably will remember Sir John 
Davis’s translation of a poem on London, composed by a 
Chinaman who visited England in 1813. Wesubjoin the first 
and last of the ten stanzas as a modern instance of Celestial 
skill in the art of verse-making :— 


«« Afar in the ocean, towards the extremities of the north-west, 
There is a nation, or country, called England : 
The clime is frigid, and you are compelled to approach the fire ; 
The houses are so lofty, that you may pluck the stars : 
The pious inhabitants respect the ceremonies of worship, 
And the virtuous among them ever read the Sacred Books : 
They bear a peculiar enmity towards the French nation, 
The weapons of war rest not for an instant (between them). 


The climate is too cold for the cultivation of rice, 

But they have been for ages exempt from the evils of famine : 
With strong tea they immingle rich cream, 

And their baked wheaten bread is involved in unctuous lard : 
Here excellent meats are served in covers of silver, 

And fine wines are poured into gem-like cups : 

The custom of the country pays respect to the ceremony of meals, 
Previous to their repast they make a change in their vestments.” 


Even in these few couplets the explanatory or synonymous, 
the antithetic, and the constructive parallelisms, distinctive of 
Chinese poetry, are all exhibited. Here we must close. Toone 
long out of practice, the further comparison of Chinese poetic 
texts with translations has become too arduous a labour. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_>————_ 
Green as Grass. By F.M. Allen. (Chatto and Windus.)—This 
book is of a type which was more liked thirty years ago than it is 
now. Comic Histories of England, Comic Grammars, and the like, 


now. Mr, Allen makes his fun about Dermot MacMeregusteat 
of Leinster, Henry II. of England, Strongbow, and other 

sonages concerned in the conquest of Ireland, well enough ; but 
we must own that we found it rather dreary? ie 


Confirmation to Baptism, by Arthur James Mason, D.D, (Lo 
mans), is a work of great learning and research. The division - 
practice in this matter between the Eastern and Western Churches 
has always presented a great difficulty, and Dr. Mason’s treat. 
ment of the subject will be proportionately helpful. 

The Races of the Old Testament. By A. H. Sayce, L1,p 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This volume is one of the series vai 
titled “ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” Dr. Sayce thinks that 
the Mongolian type does not occur in the Old Testament, not 
being inclined to attribute the Hittites to this stock. Al] Old 
Testament races, “with the exception of the Negrces ang 
Nubians, are divisions of the white race.” These races wera 
the Semites, the Egyptians, the Peoples of Canaan, and the 
Hittites. Dr. Sayce brings to the difficult subject of his book 
an abundance of learning, and though constrained to leave many 
points unsettled, makes a considerable contribution to the student’s 
knowledge of it.——Dr. Sayce has also edited Records of the Past 
Vol. V. (Bagster and Sons), containing translations of various 
Egyptian and other inscriptions of the Ancient Empires of the 
East. All are interesting, but perhaps the mcst curious jg 
Chap. v., containing correspondence between Palestine and 
Egypt in the fifteenth century B.C.; and of this the most re. 
markable portion is that which bears on the person and position 
of Melchizedek. The Governor of Jerusalem, Ebed-tob, writes 


| to King Amenophis IV., and begs for help against the Hittites, 


and, it is probable, the Bedouins. Here is what he says of his 
title to his authority: “Behold, neither my father nor my 
mother have exalted me to this place.’ What could illustrate 
better “without father or mother”? He was a priest-king, not 
the representative of a dynasty. Scarcely less interesting are the 
“Inscriptions relating to the Rise of Cyrus and his Conquest of 
Babylonia.” 

Eagle Joe. By Henry Herman. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)— 
This “ Wild-West Romance” is of the type with which various 
writers have made us familiar. It is a mixture of adventure and 
love, and the hero is a stalwart person, whose lawlessness some- 
how turns out to be more noble than the law-abiding respectability 
of others. Mr. Herman writes this kind of thing at least as well 
as most of his rivals; but we must own that we do not find it very 
attractive, and that we are haunted by a certain sense of doubt 
as to its reality. 

The Evolution of Christianity. By Lyman Abbott. (James 
Clarke.)—This very thoughtful book will well repay a careful 
perusal. Mr. Abbott holds firmly to the essential truths of the 
divinity of Christ and of the Resurrection. To him, Christ is 
not the product of evolution; Christ is the “Infinite entering 
into human life, and taking on the finite, in order that he may 
achieve the end of all evolution, material and spiritual, in bring- 
ing men to know and be at one with God.” On any other theory, 
as if seems to us, Christianity must become obsolete. It may 
be our ideal now ; it will not be an ideal millenniums hence. Mr. 
Abbott goes, on some points, beyond the limits which we are 
prepared to concede; but he is always thoughtful, devout, and 
logical. 

The Church and her Doctrine. By the Bishop of Sydney, and 
others. (Nisbet and Co.)—This is a collection of essays on various 
points of doctrine by eight writers, among whom, besides the 
name already given, may be mentioned Canon E. Hoare, the Rev. 
H. C. C. Moule, and Principal Wace. The subjects discussed are 
the Trinity, the Atonement, the Incarnation, Justification, the 
Sacraments (this essay is interesting as containing the Evangelical 
view of the subject), the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture, Divine 
Judgment, the Communion of Saints, the Relation between 
Doctrine and Life and the Church. 

To the various “ Readers” which compete for a place in ele- 
mentary education, must be added Chambers’s Expressive Readers 
(W. and R. Chambers). These are six books suited to the six 
standards. The readings are, when necessary, supplied with 
glossaries, and the various books are furnished with exercises in 
spelling, grammar, &c., with grammatical explanations. The 
volumes, we should add, are illustrated. In the same series 
belong Chambers’s Expressive Infant Reader, and Chambers’s Ex- 
pressive Primer, Parts I. and II. 

The Canadian Guide-Book. By Charles G. D. Roberts. (W. 
Heinemann.)—Many readers will probably find this a season- 
able volume. Mr. Roberts, limiting himself to Eastern Canada 
and Newfoundland, supplies the tourist and sportsman with 
abundance of information. The angler, especially, will find, 
among other things, particulars about the close seasons for fish 








had a considerable success ; but they do not seem very amusing 


and game in the various provinces. The difference between these 
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~ . ortant. A fisherman who has to postpone his holiday to 
is 3 summer and autumn must not go to Quebec, where the 
the Iai time for salmon begins August 15th; in Ontario it is 
- ned to November Ist. 

The Destitute Alien in Great Britain. Arranged and edited by 
Arnold White. (Swan Sonnenschein.)—This is one of the volumes 
., «The Social Science Series,’ and deals with a subject on which 
Mr Arnold White is an acknowledged authority. Mr. White has 
aa assisted by various writers. Mr. C. B. Shaw goes back toa 

time, and describes the “‘ Huguenot and Flemish Invasion ;” 

hile Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe deals with the question, 
* sould Government Interfere ?” a question which he answers 
very distinctly in the affirmative. It is, indeed, to be regretted 
that something has not been already done. Mr. Reaney enforces 
this view by his essay on “ The Moral Aspect” of the case. The 
other essays are : “ Statutory and Official Provisions,” by Mr. C. J. 
Follett; “The Imperial Aspect,” by W. A. McArthur, M.P. ; “ The 
Italian Aspect,” by W. H. Wilkins; and “ Foreign Pauper Immi- 
gration,” by Mr. 8S. H. Jeyes.——Another volume belonging to 
the same series is The State and Pensions in Old Age, by J. A. 


Spender. 

Cressy to Tel-el-Kebir. By Charles Rathbone Low. (W. 
Mitchell and Co.)—We have received so much pleasure from the 
gpirited stories, real and fictitious, that have come from Mr. C. R. 
Low’s pen, that we regret not being able to praise the volume 
peforeus. “A military poem put before the world as a fairly com- 
plete record of the achievements of the British Army,” is a very 
surprising attempt. Here is an extract from “ Ramillies :”— 

“* His new campaign, in seventeen-five, 
Was brief, but ’mong his men, alive 
He kept the warlike flame, 
By forcing Villervis between 
The Meuse and Antwerp, where had been 
Constructed strong field-works. 
In this he showed superior skill 
With his small force, which surely will 
All strategists concede,”’ 
This will overpass, we take it, the digestion of the most fervent 
patriot. 

A new volume (the sixteenth) of The People’s Bible, by Joseph 
Parker, D.D. (Hazell and Cc.), contains the latter portion of 
Jeremiah (xx.-end), Exekiel, and Daniel. It is the historical part 
only, however, of Daniel that is dealt with.——In the series of The 
Eepositor’s Bible (Hodder and Stoughton), we have “‘ The Acts of the 
Apostles,” by the Rev. G. T. Stokes, D.D. This volume takes in the 
earlier portion, not including the Conversion of St. Paul, and the 
missionary work in the non Jewish world. 


New Epirions.—Lessing’s Laocoon. Edited by A. Hamann, 
Ph.D., and L. E. Upcott, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) ——The Life of 
Lawrence Oliphant, and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By Margaret 
Oliphant W. Oliphant. (Blackwood and Sons.)——Ethica. By 
“Scotus Novanticus.” (Williams and Norgate.)——The Elements 
of Drawing. By John Ruskin. (G. Allen.) Doncaster Sermons. 
By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan.)—The Aldine Edition of 
Shelley’s Poems. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. Vol. II. (Bell 
and Sons..——The Oxford Shakespeare. Edited by W. J. Craig, 
MA. (Clarendon Press.)——The Cry of the Curlew. By Guy 
Eden. (Eden, Remington, and Co.) Foods for the Fat. By 
Dr. Yorke-Davies. (Chatto and Windus.) ——The Life of a Fox- 
hound. By John Mills. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——JInfluenza, 
by Julius Althaus, M.D. (Longmans), a “second edition much 
enlarged.”—-The Sportsman’s Handbook to Practical Collecting, 
Preserving, fc. By Rowland Ward. (Author, 166 Piccadilly.) — 
The Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland. By Edward Hull, 
M.A, (Stanford.)——Foreston. By Newton Tempest. (Digby 
and Long.) —-The Development of Africa. By A. Silva White. 
(G. Philip and Co.) ——The Elements of the Theory of Music. By 
Robert Sutton. (R. Cocks and Co.) 








Macazinzs AND Ser1aAL PusLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for August :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, Part 
17 of the Universal Atlas, the Journal of Indian Art and Industry, 
Part 2 of A Short History of the English People, the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, the Expositor, the Month, the Anglican Church Magazine, 
the Expository Times, the Quarterly Review, the Political Science 
Quarterly, the Westminster Review, the Critical Review, the Church 
Quarterly, the Newbery House Magaxine, Belgravia, the Argosy, the 
Essex Review, Temple Bar, the Idler, the Parents’ Review, Natural 
Science, the Albemarle, the Review of Reviews, the Thinker, the 
Journal of Education, the Atlantic Monthly, Atalanta, the Strand 
Magazine, No. 4 of Fashions of To-Day, Chambers’s Journal, Cassell’s 
Magazine, Good Words, the Quiver, Sunday at Home, the Leisure 
Hour, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Monthly Packet, the Boy’s Own 
Paper, St. Nicholas. 














(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 





LIBERTY & CO.’S | “LIBERTY” EMBROIDERED 
WASHING | . 
or Washing Dresses, with Embroidered 
FABRICS | Floral Designs on light-coloured grounds, 
wen | Simple and refined. 


SEASIDE DRESSES. 
New Patrerns Post-Frex, 
LIBERTY and CoO., 


o's" eee 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Catalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 8 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affordin rfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF Lo 

—The Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on apy ion. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the 
Improvement in Old Sight. 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy 2. Old Age. 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


272, 64. per piece of 20 y 
New Patterns Post-FRree. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


| 

Cost,—I1s. 6d. per yard, 3lin. wide, and 
} 2 ards. 

| 

















CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownie, 63 Strand, London, W.0. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
9 CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


_ All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
co 


E. DENT and eg 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. | N STI T U Til O N 2 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Olaims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE, 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 

Bonus Year, 189 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.O. 











ST. BERNARD. 


A CHAMPION PEDIGREE PUPPY of this noble and 

intelligent breed of Dog to be disposed of. Price £3 10s. White, with 
brindle splash on right side of face; seven weeks old. Would make extremely nice 
companion for children, as both parents are very affectionate and even-tempered, 
and of the highest pedigree. Can be seen by appointment in London at any time. 
“* J. B.,”’ 27 Ion Road, Thornton Heath. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full iculars and 

terms, sent gratis, The List includes Private Asylums, &,—Address, Mr, G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
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Alexander (Mrs.), Mammon: a Novel, cr 8vo (Hei n) 3/6 Established by Ro Charter, 1645, for Landowners and Farmers, 





Bjornson (B.), The Heritage of the Kurts, cr 8vo .. re 2/6 and = 
Bloomfield (C.), An Old Roman City, cr 8vo ...... (Holness) | 

Carey (BR. N.), But Men must Work, cr 8V0 .....ccccsseceecesseeseeee beacon (Bentley) 30 
Oarnation Manual, cr 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Cartwright (T.), Mental Sci PND cake scuccvaceaustsasebevcscesveser asst (Hughes) 2/6 
Darwin Ambulance Lectures, 1BmM00.....00000 siebiee tania atbnneliins (Griffin) 1/4 
David (A. A. ) Tr Stories and Exercises in German, cr 8v0 .{Longmans) 1/0 
Dobbin (L ) & J. Walker, Chemical Theory for Begiuners, 12mo, (Macmillan) 2/6 
Dod (S. B.), A a Chronicle, CF BVO .......0000 Dkshsenbabhidecssee (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Dowse (S.), Primer of the Art of rae, © _ . Gimpkin & Marshall) 2/0 
Elmslie (T.), His Life’s Magnet, cr 8vo....... oo: 6/0 























Family Herald Supplement, Vol. 39, 40 .........-:ssseceesesreeseeseeres /6 
General’s Daughter, The, 12mo (twin) vais al 4 
Gladstone (W. E.), by J. J. a MN Sacbiniiensadceneiathionens Nisbet) 

Golf in the Year 2000, &., Cr BVO ..recocsseeeeesssesecteeresseeceeseneseeeeeneeee pen Ve 





Grauert (E. F.), New Method of Learning Portuguese, eee (Hirschfield) 5/0 
Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ, MO....00..+000(Grifith & Farran) 2/0 
Hall (H.8.), and 8. R. Knight, Algebra ‘for Beginners, 12mo ...(Macmillan) 2/0 
Horsfield (H. K.), In the Gem Room: Prose & ron cr — «. ae 3/6 
Howard (0.), Everybody’s Dinner-Book, cr Bro - Rashcuedaesteeh ...(Henry) 3/6 
Island Scenery: Isle of Man, &c., small 4to... a (Knapp) 2/0 















+ ee (2. E.), Book of Joshua, CE BED vccicceosscesscses OE. isbe:) 1/0 

ra (N.C.), Asiatic Cholera History, &e., 8v0 | iiizomillen} 2/6 
Neoud (H), ), In the Tilt-Yard of Life, &., cr 8V0...........006+ (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Paid in Full: a Novel, cr 8vo (W. Stevens) 1/0 a 146 
Pinero (A. W.), The Magistrate : a Farce, 12mo ............ (Heinemann) 1/6.and 2/6 
Platt (J.), Excelsior, cr 8vo ... (Simpkin & Marshall) 1/0 
Pope (G. W.), School History Of India, Cf BVO .c.c.scsecsssesseecseeeeses Longmans) 2/6 


(Loi 
Randles (M.), Design & Use of Holy Scripture, 8vo.. oman Conf. Office) 2/0 and 3/0 
Robinson (W. sft Garden pees, oe Ee Oe ae serceeseeee(UOwin) 3/6 
aon yg A (Lord), by J.J. Ellis, 12mo .......... Hikepen 
Smith (C. F.), oy the Weaver, 3 vols.cr .. 
Stephenron (T. B.), The Words of the Year, cr 8v0 . 






(Wes. Conf. Office) 3/8 


Stevenson (R, L.), Footnote to History : Hight Years of Trouble in Samoa, 
(Cassell & Co.) 6/0 


ID goes vedievsssctiacosccnanssessioseubebooessccncdeansecsebecane 
Talmage (D. W.), The Cry that Opens Heaven, &e., cr 8vo... 
Tolstoi (A. K.), The Terrible CRE, BWOEB. OF cccccvevscccsessces 
Yeats (W. B.), The Countess Kathleen, cr 8vo........ itaiapanatavecee eeniaed (Unwin) 3/6 














HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,458; out-patients, 112,092; 
accidents, 10, 

Surgical operations daily. or operations in 1891, 1,144, 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resid heur, House-Physicians, House-Surgeons, 
&c. Forty of these pe nied are made annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternit; Take fre appointed 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders cf resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and Two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered 
for Competition at the end of September to new Students. Numerous Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

FEES.—120 guineas ia one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the Profession. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospita' and College, 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E, MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, 
F.C.P.—The SOHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work ; 
Drawing; Olass-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. 
The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School- Hours, 
.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees: Four to 
Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, app!y 
to the Head-Mistress.—Pros tuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary.— 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th.—Entrance Examination at 
the School-House on Monday, September 12th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


OURNEMOUTH.—SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS.— 
Two Resident Masters; Governess. House stands in own garden, close to 
see and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground ; good playing-field. 
_— position for delicate boys.—Mrs, MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe 
ine, 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW.—An economical 

and efficient PRIVATE SCHOOL, on ry School Jines, under Warden- 

ship of Vicar. Over 500 Sons of Clergy, Army Men, Medical Men, &c., have been 

—— . eal guineas per annum for Boys entering under 14,—Address, 
v. Dr. JA 6 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and big a), rere BOYS of from 8 to 15 

sof age for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS, RO AVY,&c. Healthy situation, 

Play — adjoins school, Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
ing’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. mt successes, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFO 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial oe 5 
The Oollege owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DI RECTOR. 


LDEBOAR HALL, » DERBYSHIRE .—E. H. NICOLLS, 

-,and L. W. MPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7tol4, fort BUBLIC 8c HOOLS, = Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOOMBE, M.A., sy College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from to 14 for Scholarships and - come 
Examinations “a the Public Boo By School accommodation unusually 
— Lars 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEP TEM 


ACKWARD BOYS, or those who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN of 20 years’ successful experience, receives SIX PUPILS under 16, 
Highest references. Situation, Sussex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing. Fees, from £60 a year.—Rev. G. R., 21 Ferniea Road, Balham, London, 



































es Bae eyore inte Sienins Colonists, &c. Practical and Sci Taste 
in ‘Agriculture and -Farming, Estate Management, feat 


For Pro us, eo articulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Pro} 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the Pa RINOIP Neots, be, 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, AL, 


r HOSP 
S? re leeae oe seen pIvar, SCHOOL, 





The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. R. L. Bowie, rrr: [st, when 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be off 
Pi ho ain ‘ered for Competition 
1. A Scholarship, value £145, for the Sons of Medical Men wh 
the School as bond-fide first-year Students during the current fos bows sntered 
2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all Students 
studies. : ti Commencing their 
8. Two Scholarships, value £85, for Students who, having bee 
or previously pass the Oxford 1st M.B. or the ‘Cambridge ond wed ty 4 
entered the School during the current year, 
The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—' 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the Wiiliam Brown £40 Exhibition; th Bre ia 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; te 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, y val 
£10 10s, ; the Treascurer’s Prize, value £10 10s. ; General 1 Prodicloney Prizes, for vee 
=, second, = ge * year Modicine’, 4 £10 10s, each Mi the Brodie Prizg 
urgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal; 
Clarke’s Prize. ‘ —— Chat 
All Hospital Appointments, including the four House Physicianshi 
House Surgeonsbips, are awarded as the result of orca —_ pep 3 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 
Clerkships and Drerserships and all the minor appointments are 
—_ 7 o = _ ee ee that of Obstet pirmeny 
with a salary o an rd an ging, are awarded 
recommendation of the Medical School Committee. yearly upon the 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 
THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean, 


(\LIFTON HIGH- SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


PRESIDENT—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT—The VEN. the ARCHDEAUON: of MANCHESTER, 
Heap-MistrREess—Miss BURNS. 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 17th. 
seine for Admission re 4 be made to the ecretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. 0. BARSTOW, nig et House, Olifton Down, Bristol, 
Boarding-House : Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil ad, Clifton, Bristol. 


INGSGATE HOUSE, WINCHESTER.—BOYS PRE- 
PARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Scholarships gained d the 
last two years at Winchester, Rugby, Malvern, Lancing, elsted. Good p) 
taken at En trance Examinations; no failures,—For particulars, apply to Rev. Ww. 
M. CLARK or C. E. F. STANFORD, Esq. 


M DE FONTANIER, French Lecturer, Examiner to the 
e Royal Naval Marine Service, the City and Guilds of London Institutes, 
&c., devotes a few hours a week to PRIVAT PUPILS (teachers), Fats 
sty le. A Pupil-Boarder received, Early application.—Hamilton House, 184 
Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, Ww. 

















RENCH.—Professor ' ASTI, D. D. 8 Avenue Davyel, 
Lausanne), can receive TWO haahaaed MEN into his family. 


DRESDEN (GERMANY) —ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides, Special facilities for ——_ Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse | 18, Dresden. 


IMOGES. — VILLA “LOUISE. — Mdlle. CHABROL, 
Diplomée of the Sorbonne, daughter of a University Professor, receives 
daughters of Gentlemen to LEARN FRENCH and Accomplishments. Limoges 
is healthy and beautifully situated, and possesses a good School of Art and 
Academy. Highest French and English referenves.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be 
in London in September. 


RAULEIN CHRISTIANE HOFMEISTER, COBLENZ.- 

ON-RHINE, Mainzerstrasse, has a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for GIRLS, to whom she offers all the advantages of a liberal education, 

Thorough conversational German and French, Friulein Hofmeister lives inthe 
best and healthiest part of Coblenz. Highest references in England. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and Spy pened EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, September 20th. 

















ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. §; 

—", for University Examinations. Thorough conversational Frenc: and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort last week in August. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 
perannum. The Examination will be held at Oanterbuty and ut Oxford. There 
are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 


eae COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840 
Heap-Master—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &- 
Special Clamee for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, ‘special wing for 
young boys. Fine site aud buildings. Insy Inspection invited. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
Miss 8S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 


BOYS and GIRLS on MONDAY, September ~~ 1892, A limited 
number of Boarders received.—96 Heath Street, ampstead, N.W. 
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RTs and LAWS, and of SCIENCE (inclnding 
the eS aad the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN 


[eens COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 
of - 
the Indie ay ori The Introductory Lecture will be given at 2 p.m., by Pro- 


ER 3rd. T' 
[ony Hovsmay, B.A. 
PROFESSORS, 
aos oes .. German. P 
yf. Althans, PeD. B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., Enzineering and Mechanical Tech- 
a ae as A be ~'- d Modern History. 
: y A.  .. + Ancient an . 
Kaw. Spent poxlv. - ieee : 
Cecil Ben Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.,} Geology and Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 
_ een a) a 
We Davi .D., Ph.D. Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
7, W. Bb ay i indienne Italian Language and Literature. 
Antonio tir M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Electrical Technology. 4 
J, Fl ee A., FBS... ave . Pbysics (Qaain Professorship). 
6, C. Roster, MA. «+ «+ Political Keonomy ec 
HS, Foxwe’s © Jurispradence and Constitutional Law 
Mexander Henry, M.A., LL.B... — «.. { and History. 
yi Hill, M.A., D.Sc. — 
c= oss sve a atin. 
1.5, Housman, B.A. —— Language and Literature 
w. P. Ker, MAL we ae — bo aged a, ‘ 
f .as-Sc. «. ...  «» +French Language and Literature. 
B Lallemand, B-d0-Se. v=o ine Arts (Slade Professorship”. 
A Leger Marks ... aie aa ..» Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
Rev. Marison, M.A. aad kan .. Roman I aw. : 
AF. Oliver, M.A., D.Sc... Botany (Quain Professorship). 
i een M.A., LL.B. Applied Mathematics ard Mechanics, 
l Poole, LL.D. ais Archeology (Yates Professorship). 
8, Foo Comparative Philology. 


Chemistry. 
Arabic and Persian. 
... Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
... Architectare. 
f Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 


- 
~ 
~ 
FA 
rae 
= 
= 
z 


oe Daa ee 
. Scbiifer, F.R.S. a 
t | Soe Smith, F.R.1.B.A. 


J.Gully, M.A. LL.D eon 


: Professorship). 
. A “ Harcourt, M.A. Civil Engineering and Surveying. 
M.Inst.0.B. ooo oe eee a 


Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
os f — Professorship). 
ons a eco «. Greek. 
Dati beng F.C.8., F.1.0. Lecturer) Chemical Technology. 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.1.B.A. (Lecturer)... Applied Art. 


Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 


w.F.R, Weldon, M.A., F.R.S. ... 


ips, &¢., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regu- 
Romy Sten. and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
M (With QUEEN’S FACULTY of MEDICINE.) 


FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE. 
PrincipaL—Professor R. 8. HEATH, M.A., D.Sc. 


The SESSION 1892.93 will be OPENED on FRIDAY, September 30th, by 
Professor Sir GEORGE HUMPHRY, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.S., who will distribute 
the Prizes and deliver an Address. 

COMPLETE COURSES of INSTRUCTION are provided for the various 
Examinations in Arts and Science, and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examin- 
ation of the University of London; for Students of Oivil, Mechanical, or Elec- 
trical Engineering ; and for those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with 
some branch of Applied Science. Students may, however, attend any class or 
combination of classea. 

There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus, containing full particulars, 
is published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingbam (price 6d. ; by post, 7d.) 

A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various Lecture and Labora- 
tory Courses, Lecture-Days and Hours, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, 
Prizes, &c., is published by Messrs, Cornish, New Street, Birmingham (price 
64.; by post, 8d.) 

Further information may be obtained on application to 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary and Registrar. 


) peat PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE 
(LADIKS’ DIVISION). 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1892-93. 

Education of the highest class for ladies by Tutorial Instruction, Private 
Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes; the Art and Scientific Collections 
of the Crystal Palace being utilised for practical education. 

Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Distinguished Instructors. 

There is a Junior Section, with Inclusive Fee. 

Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace, 








The SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
NEXT TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 5th. 
I—Mechanical Course. 
II.—Civil Engineering Section. 
IlI,—Colonial Division.—For preliminary practical training of young men 
for Colonial life. 
Electrical Engineering, Marine, and Mining Divisions. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Orystal 
Palace, - F, Kd. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.8 


Superintendent, Educational Department, 


VERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
_ LEOTURESHIP in HISTORY and POLITICAL ECONOMY.—The Council 
is prepared to appoint a Lecturer in History and Political aa The stipend 
ofthe Lecturer will be £200 per annum.—Applications, together with printed copies 
of testimonials and references, should be sent in on or before September 20th. 


For further information apply to 
Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 
large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MAN AGER. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1rTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “SpecTaToR” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to Jume, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


Heinemann’s International Library. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From 


the Norwegian of ByéansTJERNE BydRNSON. With Introduction by Epuunp 
Gossg, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper, 2s, 6d. 


The Crown Copyright Series. 
COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE. 


By Rosert Bucuanay, Author of “The Moment After,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Globe.—‘‘ E-ninently rcadable, The action does not halt for a moment.” 


POPULAR EDITION, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


MAMMON. By Mrs. Alexander, Author 
of “‘ The Wooing O’t,”’ &. 
Academy.—“ Powerful and entertaining,” 


PRINCE BISMARCK: an Historical Bio- 


aby og 6 By Cuarues Lows, M.A., late Berlin Correspondent of the Times. 
With Portraits. A New and Revised Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6" 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A work of real importance, English readers have now 
the opportunity of understanding the character and personality of the great 
German statesman.”’ 


THE MAGISTRATE: a Farce in Three Acts. 


Being Volume VI. of the Plays of A. W. Pinero. With an Introduction by 
Matccitm ©. Sanamay. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper cover, ls. 6d. 


A New Book on a New Subject. 
THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. By Professor 


R. L, GarneER, - Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


Scotsman, —“* A series of facts and speculations which will evoke a keen interest 
as bearing directly on both biology and philology.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE NAULAHKA: a Story of West and 


East. By Rupyarp Kiprine and Wotcorr BALESTIER. Crown 8vo, 63. 


_ Times.—* A happy idea, well adapted to utilise the respective experience of the 
joint authors, An excellent story, not easily effaced from the memory,” 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN. By Wolcott 


BALESTIER. With a Memoir by Henry James Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Speaker,—‘ The attainment shown in this volume is great, but it is the promise 
of the stories which makes the book so pathetic,” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








FIRST EDITION (LARGE) EXHAUSTED IN A 
FEW DAYS. Price 4s. 


INTO THE UNKNOWN: 
A ROMANCE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By LAURENCE FLETCHER. 


“The book will hold the Rider Haggard class of readers in 
entrancement.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“ The tale is not ill-written at all,and has that air of verisimili- 
tude without which the most daringly conceived romance is as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. ’Tis a capital book.’”— 
National Observer. 

“Into the Unknown’ is a rattling good story of adventure, 
which we cordially recommend to all our readers.”—British Sport. 





CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hiil, London. 








DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The OOUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on 7 to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 214,000,000 








Terms of Subscription, 

2 tee Ween Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Includin, stage to any part of the Uni! yearly, 
ie ve aa o- mae pe «ft O'@2.0608 G.20°F"S 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


octet tele, 1 On OI Si. O T'S 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, paper covers, 1s. 6d. 


GOLF in the YEAR 2000; 
or, What We are Coming To. By 
J. A.C. K. 





THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—New Volume. 


The ADVENTURES of a 
BLOCKADE RUNNER; or, Trade in 
Time of War. By Witi1am Watson. 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Byng, B.N. 
Cloth, 5s. 


** The general reader will find much to attract and 
entertain him.’’—Globe, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SMUGGLERS AND 
FORESTERS.” 


FURZE BLOSSOMS : Stories 


and Poems for all Seasons. By Rosa 
MackenzikE Ketrir. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 





NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PSEUDONYM 
LIBRARY.” 
24mo, paper, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 


The HERB of LOVE. By 


Tewpyios Apoowns. 
“Both in its subtlety and in its simplicity, it is 
singularly attractive.’’—Speaker. 


THE 
GENERAL’S DAUGHTER. 


[Neat week, 





THE CAMEO SERIES.—New Volume. 


The COUNTESS KATHLEEN: 
a Dramatic Poem. By W. B. Yzars. 
Frontispiece by J. B. Yeats. Half- 
bound, parchment back, 3s. 6d. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


AUGUST, 1892. 2s, 6d. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ON THE LECTURE PLATFORM, 
Mary A. Diveermore, 
Bacon v. SHAKESPEARE.—-II, Edwin Reed. 
Aw Ipeauistic Dreamer, B. O. Flower. 


OUNPvusLIsHED LETTER FROM E. B, Brownina. L. 
©. Moulton. 


THE PENDING PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN :— 
Repvusiican. Gail Hamilton. 
S. Democrat. Hon. Wm. T. Ellis, M.C. 
N. Democrat. Hon. Geo. Fred Williams, M,C, 
PEOPLE’s Party. U.S. Senator J. H. Kyle, 


An IRRESPONSIBLE Epvucatep Cuass. H, H. 
Gardener, 


TxE Coming BRoTHERHOOD. Frances E. Willard. 
Dress Rerorm 1N AMERICA. Frances E. Russell. 
Tue CHAIN OF THE Last SLAVE. Susan E, Wallace. 
A Woman’s Cause. Sara A. Underwood, 


Women’s Ciuss: a Symposium. By Eleven leading 
American Women. 


Brentano's, 5 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 











Now ready, SECOND EDITION, price 1s, 


HE IRISH PARLIAMENT, from 
1782 to 1800. A Short History of the Irish 
Parliament; its Birth, Career, and Termination, 
With an Appendix containing the Dying Declaration 
of Grattan, as well as several Letters between Lord 
Shelburne, the Duke of Portland, and others, 


CassELL and Oo., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 


MARAH’S HISTORY of YAMAN. 
The Original Texts, with Translation and Notes 
by H. O, Kay, M.R.A.S. With Sketch Map, demy 
Syo, cloth, 17s. 6d. net. 
London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—NEvVER aT Favuit.—In allirritations 
of the skin, sores, ulcers burns and scrofulousenlarge- 
ments of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment presents a 
ready and easy means of cure which never disappoints 
the most favourable expectations. It manifests a 
peculiar power in restraining inflammation, removin 
stagnation, cooling the heated blood and checking a 
acrimonious or unhealthy discharges. Whilst thus 
acting locally, the Pills are no less remarkable for 
their power in improving the general condition and 
habit of body, which renders the cures complete and 
permanent. Under the general influence of these 
potent remedies, the puny infant becomes the robust 
child; the pale and emaciated regain colour and 





FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 





GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and H 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, ang Tutaats, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





BROWN & POLSO 
Has the Oldest and 


ee 


N’S CORN FLoyp 
Highest Reputation, 





NOTE.—First produced and designated 


CORN FLOUR by BROWN and 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard ot 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. aa 





Price 2s. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLL and Upuayw’s, %; 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THz INTERNATIONAL News Company, §3 ayj 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. Brentrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








OURNEMOUTH.—SMALL PRE.- 
PARATORY HOME SCHOOL —Mr, PHIL- 
POTT, B.A.,Oxon., RECEIVES a FEW BOYS to 
prepare for Public Schools. Large house and play- 
ground; every home comfort. A Matron assists Mr. 
a Branksome Park, Bourne- 
mouth, 





USE 
F R Y¥’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A, Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






Page... desbvoonnaesissssabeasesmaveNed £10 10 0 
Half-Page ....... » &'50 
Quarter-Page........:..scsceseeeceees . 212 6 
Narrow Column .....sccssessereeeee - 310 0 
Half-Column .......ccssscceceseeesenes » 1150 
Quarter-Column ........ssceeeeeee . O17 6 
ComPANIEs, 
Outside Page.....ccccscceceerreeeeees £14 14 0 
ERAS BARS ceccseccescvsenscassdeceye . 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 
18s, per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





sotundity ; and the dyspeptic eats freely without fear, } 


BEAND & Co.'s A1 SAUCE 





PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


pOUFS, PRO. 





| eins MEATS. Also, 





| | pameahaion of BEEF, BEEF Ti, 





PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & othe 





, aemeorremeees for INVALDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 182, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Tans 


THREE PER OENT. INTEREST 
DEPOSITS, ay on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, 
culated on the miniznum monthly balances, whet 
not drawn below £100, 
STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full part 


culars, can be obtained, post-free, on applicalin® 
FRANOIS VENSOROFT, Manager. 





Pp ee OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. 8u 
in casks and cases for home use and expo 
Quvnstions on epptication to DUNVILLE and 00, 





imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at thelt 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strat 
London, W.0. 
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_ 
yESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW and OHEAPER EDITION. 


» SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 
and other Essays. By James ANTHONY FroupE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


— ish Story of the Armada,—2. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 
ort TE es Saint Sen. The Templars.—5. The Norway Fjords.— 


erway Once More. 





CABINET EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S “ ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 
NTH CENTURY. By Wit.taM E. H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition, 
a crown 8vo, 6s. each. (ENGLAND, 7 vols. ; IRELAND, 5 vols. In 
I8v0ls, publication in Monthly Volumes.) ENGLAND, Vols, I.-VII, and 
(OELAND, Vol I., now feady. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs, WALFORD. 


the ONE GOOD GUEST. A Novel. By 
1s, L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” “ The Mischief of Monica,” 
&. lvol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


the THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 


MACLEOD, 
ee eee cat Vol I, (5th Edition), 12s,; Vol. II. 


mple, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 
(ish Baition) 14s, 
«We have had the pleasure of commending so much of Mr. Macleod’s valuable 
as a teacher of the Science of Economics on previous occasions that we 
nally find but little left us to say that is new by way of urging our readers to the 
tady of the revised and, we believe, final edition of his great Treatise on 
Banking now before us.”"—Law Magazine and Review. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. (New Volumes.) 


hes dinal) LEC- 
RING-GOULD’S (Rev. 8.) Pee bog ee < 


GIN and DEVELOP- 
eet RELIGIOUS BELIEF. JUSTIFICATION. Crown 8vo, 
2 Parts, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. each. price 3s, 6a. 
Part I. MONOTHRISM and POLY- |NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) SER- 


THEISM. Part 11. CHRISTIANITY. 


DOUGALL’S (L.) BEGGARS 


ALL: a Novel. Crown 8vo, 3:3. 6d. 


STEVENSON’S (Robert 
Lonis) and OSBOURNE’S (Lloyd) 
The WRONG BOX. With Frontis- 

iece and Vignette by C. H. M. 
Ker Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MONS on VARIOUS OCCASIONS, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) FIF- 
TREN SERMONS PREACHED 
BEFORE the UNIVERSITY of 
OXFORD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WEYMAN’S (J. Stanley) The 
HOUSK of the WOLF: a Romance, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by 
©. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


WHITE 6 REGENT PUBLICATIONS 
Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
FOR HIS SAKE. By the Author of ‘‘ The 


Wooing 0’t,” ‘‘ Blind Fate,’’ “* Mona’s Choice,” &c, 3vols. [Immediately, 
Il. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


The NOBLER SEX. By the Author of 


“My Sister the Actress,’ “ Facing the Footlights,’’ *‘ Under the Lilies and 
Roses,” &c. 3 vols. a NaN 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 

1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED.—The, ROMANCE of a 

CHALET. 

By B. M. CROKER.—INTERFERENCE. (Second Edition.) 
In picture boards, 2s. each, 

ByMrs. ROBERT JOCELYN.—The M.F.H.’S DAUGHTER. 

By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD.—A HOMBURG BEAUTY. 

(Third Edition ) 

In paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN.—A SHOCK to SOCIETY. 


(3econd Edition.) 
F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
e P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
BE e SE RS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
RE STREET, LONDON, W.0O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
sriindon for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
P DARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS aad 
ERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application, 


BOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
i 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 











AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF *“ ALASNAM’S LADY,” 


IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 
BY LESLIE KEITH, 


Author of “ A Hurricane in Petticoats,” &, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MRS. KEITH’S CRIME,” 


AUNT ANNE. 
BY MRS. W K. CLIFFORD. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


“Mrs. Clifford has achieved a success of a very unusual and 
remarkable kind in this book. She has had the extreme daring 
to take for the subject of her story the romance of an old woman, 
and to fill her canvas with this one figure...... She and her treat- 
ment are quite original and new. She is often laughable, but 
always touching; her little figure is full of an old-fashioned 
grace, though grace combined with oddity; her sense of her 
‘position,’ her susceptibilities in that respect, her boundless 


generosity, are always delightful. Indeed, we do not know when 


we have met with a more loving and recognisable, as well as 
attractive, personage in fiction.” —Spectator. 


NOW READY. 
THE STORY OF A PENITENT 
SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. STEPHEN DART, late 
Minister at Lynnbridge, in the County of Lincoln. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s, 


NOW READY. 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 
BY MRS. PAUL KING. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 
AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
THE NEW EDITION. 
Thirty-four Novels have now been issued, each in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, scarlet cloth, 6s. To be obtained at all Libraries and Book- 


sellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE GIANT’S ROBE,” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 
The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey, 


Author of “ Vice-Versa,” ‘A Fallen Idol,” ‘The Pariab,” “The Talking 
Horse,” &, 





Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place- 
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—— 
SIR ERASMUS WILSON, RFRg 


(Late President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England) :— 





“ Prars’ Soar is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and One of the 
refreshing and agreeable balms for the skin.” Most 


CALS som 


FOR TOILET AND NURSERY. 


eff fF FH HH HTHHHHHH SHS 


Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
soothing properties, commend it as the 
greatest luxury of the toilet. 





SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES, CHILDREN, 
AND OTHERS SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER, WINTER OR SUMMER, 





Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 


eo ee OeeHeeeFeeeHeeeeee 


OTHING adds so much to personal attraction as a bright, clear complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the 
N handsomest and most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive; and 
yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the 
public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide them toa proper selection, so a pretty bor, a 
pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz., the composition of the 
Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 








Mrs. LANGTRY writes :—“«I have ADELINA PATTI writes :—“I have Miss MARY ANDERSON write: 


much pleasure in stating I have used | found Pears’ Soap matchless for the| —“I have used it two years with the 
Pears’ Soap for some time, and prefer 


e655 eatest satisfaction, for I find it the 
it to any other.” hands = complexion. — best,” 
(Signed), (Signed), (Signed), 
LILLIE LANGTRY. | ADELINA PATTI. MARY ANDERSON. 


eererteteeeteeaeeeetet ee ¢ © 


PE ARS’ S0 AP is sold everywhere in Tablets, ls. each. Larger sizes, 1s. 6d. and Qs. 6d. (The 2s. 6d. Tablet is 


perfumed with Otto of Roses.) A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d.; but INSIST on having 
PEARS’, as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted. 














——— 


Lonpon : Printed by Cousins and Co., 18 Exeter Street, Strand; and Published ig bem CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the 
Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “‘SPEcTaToR” Office, No, 1 


ellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 13th, 1892. 
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